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FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 
Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they 
are. What unites them is their creativity, passion and 
integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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things to look beautiful. We wanted to make something that we liked and so we 
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Jim Denevan 70 

"The beaches where I live are not quite big enough for the drawings I want to do... 
I'm trying to find the balance between freedom of choices and having rules. I think 
that's how the universe works. I'm not trying to be grandiose or anything..." 
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"Am I a writer or a director? Am I a producer? I try to resist that mentality and just 
say I'm a filmmaker... I want to make good films that tell important and engaging 
stories, whatever role that requires of me." 
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PS. We have a wonderful evening for Df & friends planned for 
Leederville, WA in October 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Stef 
Re: Lazy Postie 

I recently had to go out ol my way to the post office, which lor 
me is not a simple task. I was absolutely intrigued by what the 
post man could not fit into my industrial 1 OL letter box, and I 
wasn’t expecting any parcels. When I receiye anything exciting 
by mail I usually know about it some time in adyance and diat’s 
because I usually paid lor it. 

Anyway.. .quite by chance I find myself in the city one afternoon 
and needing to visit a doctor, so having a rare moment ol free 
time (—blissful!) I visit the post office on my way.. .and pick up, 
my most recent copy of dumbo feather. Delighted that it wasn’t 
some registered mail nasty, yet annoyed with the postie who was 
unable to deliver it dirough the massive slot that is the mouth of 
my letter box as any other postie has managed (without inflicting 
any damage on my treasured mooks) with all previous issues. 

I make my way to the doctors and there sat lor the next hour 
and three quarters (no joke!) in the waiting room and instead of 
going despair like every odicr person waiting alongside me in the 
sensory depraved waiting room, spare ol any reading material, 
not even any graffiti on the w all; I sat engrossed and grateful 
with a whimsical look plastered on my face at the company ol 
five fascinating individuals. I was even thanked by the flustered 
receptionist for my patience. 

Upon finally receiving medical attention my doctor first wanted 
a run down on dumbo feather (the sassy advertising caught his 
attention), and we held those waiting for a further 1 5 minutes 
while discussing this issues content. 

Anyway.. .thanks Kate and those profiled for a rare inspired 
afternoon, and many thanks to a lazy postie. 

From: Mel 

Hi Kate and df team...o mi, i dont even know where to 
start! I just feel like there is some true magic on this planet 
and its been delivered in the form of a wee little mook 
called dumbo feather, pass it on., from reading the letters in 
the front and this website, i know you get compliments all 
the time, but I think you can never have too manv and also 


vou are sooo deserving that i had to write! A few things- 

1) I just read # 12 and totally agree with Kylie who wrote in 
to ask about a forum where people can connect with others 
creatively-1 often think “f wish there was some way i could 
get in touch with/ask a question to someone who knows 

something about_?”...did you get much interest in this lor 

an idea on your website? 

2) I LOVE that when you interview people you are totally just 
in conversation and we learn about THEM and what they DO 
instead of making silly comments about the way a person is 
dressed or that they ‘flick dieir hair with a wry smile’...bla bla 
IIRGH!!! vuk its awful how most magazines write like that, and 

3) would love to read about someone who has achieved 
something that seems like it would take moving heaven and earth 
to achieve it but thev reeaalv wanted to do it because its their 
passion (like most of your interviewees) and then really describe 
HOW they went about it ie; overcoming money obstacles, 
finding all the contacts needed, what job diev had/lvow they 
supported themselves (financially) through the times when their 
passion wasnt supporting them., you know, the whole ‘’getting 
started and following dirough” stuff... ALL your articles are 
sooo inspiring and I really do jump out of my seat and leap into 
action, and then, hit an obstacle and stumble back a few paces 
and the niomento is lost a bit. Im guessing dumbo feather has a 
good story about getting started....anyway, just an idea... 

I’m so greatful that you do what you do and diat I found df, its 
such a big part of my moving forward! 

From: Lynda 

Re: First the books; now the website - Wonderful! 

Hey diere... 

I received my first copy of ‘Dumbo Feather, pass it on’ from my 
Mum. She found it and diought it was wonderful. And well, I 
just had to write to you guvs and let you know how wonderful it 
is to see so much talent out diere that’s not being wasted. 
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I’m a writer, however I’m not published. I’m still getting out 
there and experiencing die world at the ripe young age ot 34; 
vet I began mv writing journey (well, seriously writing anyway) 
at the age of 1 5. I had loved letters and words when I was 4 and 
taught myself to read. Writing was an escape to another place 
where I could take mv characters that I invented anywhere I 
wanted. I’m getting into writing non-fiction now; which harder 
because I have to deal with facts, not made-up material. I still 
write fiction; but I place die stories in real cities, mixing it up 
so that people can relate with it. Otherwise, I am travelling 
and exploring mv world. It mav the small confines of South 
East Queensland right now, but I do wish to see the rest of the 
plavground at my own pace. 

‘Dumbo Feather, pass it on’ is something that needs to be out 
there for people who want to think on a bigger scale and need 
that push. I’m going to keep this copy of ‘Dumbo Feather’ to 
keep mv mind where it’s supposed to be; at work and focused. 
I’m saving monev up right now to print my first book. It’ll cost 
me a bit, but it’ll be worth it because there’s a magazine like 
yours out there. 

From: Donna 
Re; Thank you 
Dear Kate, 

I just needed to say diank you for Dumbo Feather. 

I am a mother, a rural GI3 a woman, a dreamer but lost. Post 
natal depression is a terrible thing. It undermines die very 
essence of who you believed yourself to be. I am struggling to 
rediscover myself, my dreams, my passions. Serendipity led me 
to find df I have just read my first issue. What a gift! 

I need to find mv feather and I believe bv surrounding myself 
with passionate people and stories, I can soar again. 

Thank you 

From: Erin 

Just wanted to end a quick message to let nou know. I received my 
copv of dumbofeadier last week. Thanks again for all your efforts! 
And, having just cocooned myself away from Paris’ w inter for a 
few days to read it, I was treated once again to some insight into 
5 new beautiful and courageous souls. Never so much have I 
relished the Aussie wit and spirit as when I am so far from home. 
Anyway, all the best, 



www. rebeccawolkenstein. com 


What could be worse 
than missing out? 

Not knowing you have. 


From Rebecca Wolkenstein, 

Dear Dumbo feather, 

1 have this thing. Actually it’s more of a thang. If a 
thing can be a thang. And that is I like interesting 
things. Thangs. 

But I hate missing out on these things. Especially when 
they are doing great provoking thangs. So I have to tell 
vou I was determined to do something about it. So 
when I saw the works of Bed Orpin, Gen Kay, Jason 
Pietra, Julian Wolkenstein and Neil Massey I just had to 
get them together in one room and say “Fets do some 
good stuff.” Weirdly they said “We like doing good stuff 
so why don’t you represent us to do good stuff?” And 
I said okay. So I just want you to know that. Because 
vou and vour readers need to know that there is a 
public service out there dedicated to making the w^ord 
a visually more diverse place. And yes, I am behind it 
and that should also make you feel safe because I have 
worked in a lot of places with fancy names, some of 
them in London. So I am ready when you are. 

I guess what happens is that we make whatever it is we 
are making the best it possible can be. If we could steal 
an endline that would be “We live to deliver but in a 
verv cool and unexpected way” And the artists I have 
can do that. Will do that. Have no other option but 
to do that. Because they like doing thangs more than 
anvone else. So vou and me and everyone we know, 
never have to miss out. 

































Kate would like to invite you to 
an evening with 

Dumbo feather 

& friends. 


In Leederville, Western Australia. 

Join us for an evening of fine wine, film, music and of course, 
inspiration on 14 October 2008. 

Meet the people you’ve read about, 
hear more of their journeys since appearing in our pages 
and ask them the questions we didn’t. 

To keep the evening as intimate as possible, numbers are limited. 
So to ensure we keep a spot for you, please book quickly; 
online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
or using the subscription form in the back of this issue 

$50 per person 

$40 per Dumbo feather subscriber 
$40 per person when 2 or more tickets purchased together 

See www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
for tickets and details 
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Jetsunma Tenzin Palmo was born Diane Perry, the daughter of a fishmonger from London's East End. At the age of 18 she 
read a book on Buddhism and believed she'd found what might fill the void she'd sensed in her life. Two years later, in 1963, 
she was convinced enough to travel to India. She eventually entered a monastery, the only woman amongst hundreds of 
monks. Then, at the age of 33 she spent 12 years alone in a cave 13,000 feet up in the Himalayas. Tenzin was far more 
interested in discussing her current passion for the right of women to achieve spiritual enlightenment than her time in 
retreat, for it's in the present, and only in the present, that one can create change... Df 

Df So are you having a nice time? 

Tenzin Yes, of course, I think one of the good things about tours is that we mostly only meet with really lovely people, so, we 
have the opportunity to meet endless fine people. 

Df What's the purpose of coming to Australia? 

Tenzin Ah, well it's two-fold really. One is of course to talk about Buddhism, especially in relation to daily life. Sometimes people 
tend to make a division between what they think of as their spiritual practice and the rest of the day which they see as 
so much dead dross that they have to get through. Mostly my talks are about integrating spiritual practise into daily life 
or making our daily life into our spiritual practice, whichever way you want to think of it. So that's one of the objectives, 
I suppose in some ways the most important. The other is to raise awareness of Buddhist nuns, in particular, our nunnery, 
Dongyu Gatsal Ling, and to try to raise some funds for it. 

Df So, I imagine your daily life is... 

Tenzin Mostly in front of a computer (see page 14 *Circle of life). 

Df Is it? 

Tenzin Well yes, because I'm running a nunnery, and we're still building. I get a lot of correspondence from around the world, 
much of which I should deal with myself, and then there are all sorts of administrative matters... 

Df And in doing that, you face exactly the same types of challenges anyone else does outside of a religious environment. I 

guess essentially you're running an organisation? 

Tenzin Yes. 

Df What are the key things that you talk about when you're talking about integrating one's practice into daily life? 

Tenzin One can approach it from many points of view, but mostly I try to emphasize the quality 'mindfulness' It means to be 
present in what we're doing while we're doing it, to become more inwardly collected instead of so scattered, and to 
appreciate that everyone we meet basically wants happiness and doesn't want to suffer, just as we do not. So to try to 
be kinder, to be more thoughtful, to be more generous and so forth, and to use our daily practice as a way to integrate 
qualities of goodness into our daily life (see page 18 *From TV to CV) to help to eradicate some of the more difficult 
parts of our personalities like our irritation and anger and so forth. 

Df Are most of your audience practising Buddhists? 

Tenzin Probably two thirds are. Some of the people just wander in presumably out of curiosity and some of them bring their 

partners, or parents, or friends who are willing to come along. I usually ask people who knows anything about this and 

who doesn't, and there's always a percentage of the audience who've just turned up for the first time. 

Df For people who have just turned up for the first time or are maybe thinking about exploring Buddhism, where would you 
suggest they start? 

Tenzin Well, if they're interested in Buddhism per se, then they should possibly start with a simple book which introduces the 
basic Buddhist view. 

Df Are there any good ones? Basic but good texts? 

Tenzin Yes, there are many; The Essence of Buddhism by Traleg Rinpoche, The Tibetan Book of Living and Dying by Sogyal 
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* Circle of life . , 

Mandalas (circular, pattern-based images) have their 
origins in Hinduism, but have also been adopted by 
other religions such as Buddhism. Over the centuries, 
‘mandala’ has evolved to be a generic term for a plan, chart 
or geometric pattern representing a microcosm of the 
universe from the human perspective. 

In a recent video piece shown at the Institute of Modern 
Art (IMA) in Brisbane (3 May - 21 June), artist Grant 
Stevens brings us a view of the universe from a particular 
human perspective, that of the web-dweller. For many, a 
fair chunk of daily life is spent in front of a computer, and 
a fair chunk of that on social networking sites. Interaction 
between such web-dwellers is limited to the sharing of 
words, links and music, and their identities constructed 
through self-penned descriptions and images. 

Stevens has taken numerous entries from the “I do x” 


ihomas 

section of individuals 9 MySpace pages and formed them 
into a mandala. Comments such as “I am horrible at 
making decisions” and, “I like going to festivals, the louder 
the better”, combine to give us a snapshot of the human 
condition, at least amongst MySpacers. 

Stevens’s contribution to the IMA exhibition opens with 
the question, “Yoga... do you go for exercise, for relaxation, 
for spiritual guidance or bec ause there are a bunch of hot 
singles and a sexy instructor?” His works explore our need 
for personal reflection, self-expression, self-help and “other 
ways to get a grip” against the backdrop of “modern life’s 
impossibly hyperactive schedules.” Perhaps our need to 
define ourselves and our identities through a series of “I do 
x” statements is in fact just another w ay of dealing with the 
hurly-burly of modem existence. 
www.gbk.com.au / www.ima.org.au- 




Rinpoche... Some are a Little bit more dense than others. Anyway, get a simple book in the beginning just to see whether 
it speaks to you or not and then take it from there. I think the important thing to understand is that one doesn't have to 
be a Buddhist in order to practise certain Buddhist principles. For example, the Buddha didn't just say that we should 
not be angry, but he also taught methods for how to overcome our anger and so forth. It's a very practical approach to 
life. It's not just endorsements of the virtues, but real exercises for how we can cultivate these virtues and how we can 
eradicate our negative emotions gradually. All of it takes work, it's not enough just to read about it and think, 'Oh yes, 
that sounds wonderful.' As with any other accomplishment it takes a lot of practise, but it definitely works. As I say, 

even if you’re not a card-carrying Buddhist, you 
can still use a lot of these techniques 

and indeed, many people do. 

Df At the point that you're at in your life now, how much disciplined practise do you do, as opposed to just putting into 
practise that which you already know in everyday life? 

Tenzin I do a small practice first thing in the morning which takes about 40 minutes and usually something in the evening, 
depending, but I really don't do much formal practise at this point. Which isn't to say it wouldn't be good if I did, or that 
other people shouldn't. 

Df At any time have you resented the responsibilities you've taken on because they've taken you away from your practice? 

Tenzin Well, I realise that this is what I'm meant to be doing at this time, so resenting it is beside the point. Clearly at this time, 

this is how I'm supposed to learn and in fact it's a good learning process because when one's dealing with everyday life, 
it brings up very starkly, one's shortcomings and failings. If we're in a very placid situation we don't always realise that 
there are inner problems because there's nothing pushing our buttons. 

Df Do you have a plan for once the nunnery's built? Is that the next goal? 

Tenzin Well, yes, the nunnery's on its way to completion now, the last thing is the temple which we're in the process of building. 
The main challenge is training the nuns to be self-sufficient and creating an endowment fund for them so that they can 

live off the interest and are not completely destitute when I leave, if I leave. As well as that we are going to start a core of 

senior nuns whose main duty is to do prayers for people and that will bring in some income. They also have sponsors and 
that supports them because in India a dollar a day takes care of their food, clothing, medical expenses and everything. 

Df It's not a lot is it? 

Tenzin It's not a lot. They'll manage. 

Df How many nuns do you envisage having in the nunnery? 

Tenzin We're building for about 100 or so. At the moment there are 45 nuns and every year we take in more. 

Df Are they mostly Tibetans? 

Tenzin Tibetan girls and Indian girls from the Himalayan border regions like Ladakh and Kinnaur. Most Indians are Hindus so 
they would not become Buddhist nuns. At the moment most of the nuns are in studies and recently five of them went 
into a three-year retreat. We do hope that in the future some of them will show the aptitude to be able to take on the 
responsibility for running the place. Traditionally nunneries were run by monks, by lamas, so nuns are used to relying on 
somebody else to make decisions for them. Our model is a departure from that and indeed has been very much endorsed 
by His Holiness the Dalai Lama. Now that nuns are becoming educated, which they previously were not, part of their 
ability to show that they are on a par with the monks is the fact that they can govern themselves. So His Holiness and 
other lamas are very much encouraging nuns to do so. 

Df When you talk about education, I assume that's not a religious education because obviously they were getting that... 
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*From TV to CV 


By Kris McIntyre 


Life often dishes up comic 
coincidence, so it was not surprising that, on the 
same day Dumbo feather asked for my thoughts about integrating 
spiritual practice into daily life, two somehow relevant things happened. 

Firstly, my managing director asked me to update my CV for the board of directors. 

I pondered the appropriateness of including my five-year absenteeism from corporate life 
whilst exploring a full-time ‘career’ as a yoga teacher. Still pondering the relative merits and 
anomalies of my CV I skipped out of the office to be a student in a lunchtime yoga session. At the 
end of the class the substitute teacher recognized me as the former host of YOGA 7V™ and thus came 
the question I’ve had many times before: “So, you don’t teach yoga anymore?” My reply, “even more so” 
always elicits the same perplexed look. Yoga was the earliest entree to my quest for meaning and life purpose. 
That initial curiosity developed into what I now recognize as the beginning of my spiritual quest. Since then I’ve 
dabbled in Buddhism, Kabbalah, meditation, psychology, mythology and even witchcraft to define my own defini¬ 
tion of’ spirituality. That begs an answer to the question of what spirituality is. Definitions vary but generally come 
down to the recognition and desire to connect with something greater than oneself, whether it be a religious god 
or something other. The truth for me is there is no one answer but certainly a lot of confusion about the interpreta¬ 
tion of spirituality and the path it takes. It can be expressed through religious devotion, service to others, austerity, 
dedication, mindfulness and endless other practices. I’ve bent, stretched, meditated, fasted and punished myself 
along my spiritual path, but I’ve learnt that my real spiritual work is in how I deal with the daily challenges of my 
work life, friendships and relationship with my partner. Not to mention my relationship with my mother! 

I’ve taught my students on the yoga mat that the reason we tangle ourselves up in frighteningly difficult 
physical postures is not so that we can be flexible freaks, but so that we do not crumble in 
difficult situations off the mat. In the boardroom I share the teach- 
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ings of my yoga teacher with business managers and CEOs in 
a new language that surprisingly they seem to embrace. 

Bless them for never blinking an eyelid w hen I refer 
to the structure and function of the body as a 
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microcosm for organizational dysfunction, 
or the Sin and yang’ as a solution to a 
corporate challenge. I’ve discovered 
the truth in the words of’ the great 
master of myth, Joseph Campbell, 
w ho said in the search for spir¬ 
itual meaning ‘the goal is to 
bring the jewel back to the 
world, to join the two 
things together’. At 
the end of the day 
I submitted my 
updated CV 
yoga years 

included. 


Tenzin No, they were not. 

Df They weren't getting that either? 

Tenzin Traditionally only monks studied philosophy, and debating, and these sorts of matters. Many of the nuns in Tibet - 

we're talking about Tibet here not other Buddhist countries - just engaged in simple rituals and supported themselves 

by doing prayers for people. There were also nunneries which were dedicated to quite stringent practise and there 
were very many spiritually accomplished nuns but, because they were not educated and therefore didn't have the 
confidence to teach others, their sphere of influence was very constricted. They didn't write books, all the books are by 
men, and they didn't found monasteries or dynasties, with one or two very ancient exceptions, so nobody wrote about 
them and we know very little about them. What is happening now is that, in exile, in Nepal and especially in India, 
all Tibetan children go to what are called Tibetan Children's Villages. They are schools where the children are given 
a good modern education and so girls, as well as boys, are highly educated by Indian standards. Our two secretaries 
at the nunnery are both girls who went to a Tibetan Children's Village. They went to college, they have degrees and 
they're very professional. Naturally the question came, how is it therefore, that in a religious field, 

only the 

monks are being educated and not the nuns? 

There were also 

a number of Western nuns who were highly educated and studying Buddhist philosophy very successfully. That begged the 
question, if these foreigners can study and understand, and they're women, how come our own are not able to do so? So, 
about 15 years ago or so, they began to allow nuns to study. The idea originally was that women's minds were not geared 
for that, you know, this is a universal perception that if women think too hard their little brains will explode. Once it was 
realised that women could study, that they actually enjoyed it, that they could debate very well and that they adapted 
themselves very well to that kind of training, more and more of the nunneries wanted a training and educational program. 
One of the problems for nunneries is usually that they don't have a high lama at the top to go out and raise funds for them. 

Some of them do, but usually the lama also has a monastery and most of his energy goes there and the nunneries are left a 

bit in the shadows. It's only in recent years that people have really come to ask, what about the nuns? People are beginning 
to appreciate that there's this huge potential of very dedicated and intelligent women who, if they're given the opportunities 
to study and to practise, will often be at least as focused and dedicated as their male counterparts. Half of the race has been 
ignored, but things are getting better. 

Df Was it even believed that women couldn't reach enlightenment? Did it go that far? 

Tenzin The question of enlightenment is not so much about enlightenment, as the question of attaining 'buddhahood'. You 

see all the thousand Buddhas of this auspicious aeon are all male. If you look at the past lives of Shakimuni Buddha, 
the Buddha for this age, even when he appeared as rabbit, or a monkey, or an elephant or horse, he was always a male 
monkey or a male rabbit, he never appeared as a female. It's actually stated that you need a male body in order to attain 
full buddhahood. In fact, the head of one tradition, who himself is very open-minded, assured me that up until the very 
last millisecond you could have a female body but at the very last moment you had to turn into a male. Nowadays I have 
noticed that when I invite any lamas to come and talk to the nuns, without being prompted they usually say that in the 
past there was indeed a repression of women and this was very regrettable but nowadays this does not pertain... That in 
our nunnery the nuns have all the resources for education and for practise and that, if they really work hard, then there 
is nothing that they cannot attain in a female body. 

Df Wonderful. 
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Tenzin So, this is good and it's important for the girls to hear it. Once I asked all the nuns if they thought that men were 
inherently more intelligent than women. They said, 'Oh yes' and so I said, 'Oh no. You think that because the only 
males that you know and respect have been educated, and you haven't met any women like that. If they have equal 
opportunities women do equally well if not better.' 

Df But it is hard when you have no role-models. 

Tenzin Exactly. So in our nunnery, apart from having a senior monk to teach philosophy, we also have senior nuns from another 
nunnery who have finished their philosophy course and they also teach. 

Df Who put the idea into your head to start a nunnery? 

Tenzin My lama the eighth Khamtrul Rinpoche, on a number of occasions said, 'I would like you to start a nunnery'. At that time, 

since I didn't even have money for a cup of tea in the bazaar, I replied, 'Oh yes, Rinpoche' and left it at that. After I left 
my retreat in Lahaul, where I was staying for several years (see page 22 *Cave sweet cave), I went to Italy for a few 
years. When I returned to India in the early '90s the lamas at my monastery said, 'We have nothing in our tradition for 
women so you should start something.' I thought, yes, you're right, if I don't do it who will? 

Df So, there were existing nunneries? 

Tenzin Yes, but very few and most of them very ill-equipped. 

Df Was it better to start from scratch? 

Tenzin We did start from scratch. One of the lamas pointed out very rightly that we were actually in a very advantageous position 
because normally the monks would reconstruct the monasteries they had had in Tibet with all their traditions, but we 
could start from scratch. We just had to think it through very carefully, because once you get started, it's very hard to 
change direction. We could do certain things that no other monasteries or nunneries had ever done. For example our nuns 

do half an hour's meditation together every morning after their hour of ritual, and in the evening they all do Hatha yoga 

stretching. I don't know any monastery that has ever done that. We also have two months of silent meditation every 
year in which the nuns all do their practice together but maintain silence. This is also an innovation, but once you get it 
started, because everybody accepts it at the beginning, then within no time at all it's become tradition. 

Df You mentioned you didn't have a cent to buy a cup of tea on the streets, so how did you go about building a nunnery? 

Tenzin Well, in the beginning it was quite difficult because I wasn't a lama, I wasn't a Tibetan so 

I was not in 

any way exotic, I was just a westerner and a nun 
at that. 

Of course, you can't give talks if nobody invites you to and the lamas had said, 'We will give you advice 
but we can't give you any money.' I went to Singapore which was quite difficult because I didn't know anybody there. I was 
staying with this very nice, but quite poor Chinese couple and then one of my teachers Drugu Choegyal Rinpoche came. 
He was going to Malaysia and said, 'Come with me. I'm doing the talking now, but I will tell them to invite you after I've 
left'. So I went around with him and he introduced me to all his groups and various centres. Then when he left they invited 
me to come back. So in a way that was how I got started. A big boost was also Vicki Mackenzie's book on my life. Cave in 
the Snow, because that gave me credentials. At the time when she wrote it I truly didn't believe that anybody would read 
it - what could be more boring than someone's life in a cave? - so I didn't really look at the proofs very carefully. Anyway 
she did a great job and made something which was inherently not of any interest into a page-turner, so good for her. It 
was translated into many languages including Chinese so that was very helpful in introducing me to audiences. 
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*Cave sweet cave,,, .* 


In 1976 Tenzin Palmo secluded herself in a remote c ave 
I $,000 feet high in the Himalayas. There she surxived 
bitter cold, avalanches, wild animals and floods. She 
grew her own food and slept upright in a traditional 
wooden meditation box just three feet sejuare — she 
never lay down. 

Tenzin Palmo stayed there for 12 years. She was just 
33 when she made the journey up the mountain with 
limited supplies on her back, and 45 when she finally 
came down carrying even less. Not long after, when 
author Vicki MacKenzic met her she was intrigued bv 
the the “profound stillness” she sensed behind Tenzin 
Palmo’s vivacity. It w r as “as though nothing could, or 
would, disrupt her no matter how galvanic.” 


Mackenzie went on to write Cave in the Snow: 

Tenzin Palma's Quest for Tnliylitenment in 1998. In its 
introduction she explains, “Over the years I had 
certainly read about such characters - the great yogis 
from libet, India and China who forsook all worldly 
comfort to wander oft'to some remote cave to engage 
in profound meditation for years on end. These were 
the spiritual virtuosi, their path the hardest and 
loneliest of all... What they yvere after yvas the most 
glittering prize of all - Enlightenment, a mind blown 
wide open to encompass universal reality. A state in 
which the unknowable was made known. Omniscience 
no less. And accompanying it a sublime happiness and 
an inconc eivable peace.” 
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When you're speaking to groups do you feel pressure to entertain and the pressure to give the audience what they want 
so that in turn they might help you? 

Well when I face any audience I always try to think about what I can say which will be helpful for them. My main concern 
is that from the talk they should be able to take something which they can then use in their daily life and will help them. 
Despite the fact that I really do not enjoy giving talks, it buoys me up nonetheless. At the end of the talk we usually say 
something about the nunnery and our nuns and if people are interested then they're interested, and if they're not they're 
not. People come to listen mostly because they hope they're going to learn something which will be useful. If you can 
give them that, then that's enough isn't it? 

Are you ever surprised at where your life's taken you? 

I’m always surprised by people's outer-projection 
and my own perception and the disparity between 
the two. 

To my mind, looking at my life, it seems very ordinary and nothing particular. For other people reading 
it from the outside, it seems to them to be the great dharma success story. I can see it's not but that's how people project 
it and if that's helpful for them then so be it. We all project. 

You see it as quite a natural thing for an 18-year old to embrace Buddhism and two years later go to India for good? 

Well it seemed perfectly natural at the time. I mean, you take one step and then the next step, and the next step. There 
weren't any giant leaps. 

You didn't set out to do what you've done? 

No. Fortunately. It's just as well we can't predict the scenario of our lives. In our monastery we have these very special 
practitioners called Togden, who are like yogis. In Tibet they mostly lived in caves and spent all their time in very strict 
practise. Though there were many monasteries in Tibet, the Togdens of Khampagar [Monastery in Eastern Tibet] were very 
well-known and well-respected. In Tibet there also were females of that tradition, Togdenma, but they didnt manage 
to survive the cultural revolution. My lama, Khamtrul Rinpoche, has very formally requested me to restore this precious 
female tradition. In many ways my great commitment for this lifetime is to do that. One of the aims of our nunnery is 
that in time we will have a small group of women who will be able to be trained to become Togdenma. We need to redress 
the balance as this was a very precious tradition. A group of new monks are being trained in Tashi Jong, our monastery 
in northern India. Many of them haven't been seen for the 12 or 15 years since they went in to start the training. They 
just keep them in until they're ready. It's not just a matter of getting spiritual realisation, but really stabilising that 
realisation. This also is one of the reasons I want the nuns to be educated first in Buddhist philosophy, so that they will 
have the confidence and the ability then to share their understanding when their time comes. 

So what would someone have to do or be to obtain the level of Togden? 

They have to have the patience, perseverance and a certain aptitude for meditation. It also includes various kinds of 
inner-yoga and they have to become adept at that. It's a certain kind of temperament which delights in practise and is 
not distracted by anything else. 

Do you have the type of temperament for that? 

Not at all. I am endlessly distracted by everything. 

I understand you've recently been bestowed with the title Jetsunma. 

Yes. The head of our tradition, His Holiness the Gyalwang Drukpa, has always been very supportive of my work. Last year 
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he decided that as his special birthday wish he wanted to sort of promote me, as he put it, as a sign of his appreciation 
of all women practitioners. So, on the 16th of February this year, I went to Nepal to attend this sort of enthronement 
ceremony. He's very lovely and he's really very, very supportive of nuns. 

Df Is it as hierarchical as it seems? 

Tenzin Very. There are four main traditions and a number of sub-lineages within those. There are a number of Kagyupa lineages 
and each one has their own head, usually the founder of that lineage who is then reincarnated. The Dalai Lama is 
ironically not the head of his own lineage, he's not the head of any lineage actually, but he is the Head of State. At the 
moment of course, for all Tibetans, he's their symbol. 

Df So could you found a lineage? 

Tenzin Ah, theoretically one could, but nowadays nobody founds lineages. We all stick to the old ones, most of which were 
founded in the 8th or 12th Century. The latest one - the Dalai Lama's Gelukpa lineage - was started in the 14th Century. 
After that nobody made any more lineages. 

Df So how did you align with one? 

Tenzin When I met my lama, Khamtrul Rinpoche, 

on my 21st birthday I immediately 
knew he was my lama, 

just even hearing his name, so I stayed with his community and 
remained with him. Although he died in 1980 he was reborn. The new Khamtrul is 27 years-old and is the head of our 
nunnery. I've always stayed aligned with that monastery. 

Df And you feel the same affinity with the new one as you did with the old? 

Tenzin To a certain extent. I've known him since he was two. The other one was like my father and this one is like a nephew. 

Df Can you imagine living anywhere other than India? 

Tenzin Not really. Two thirds of my life has been spent in India although I hadn't intended it in the beginning, but India is a 

good country I must say. I miss it if I'm away too long. Have you ever been to India? 

Df No, I haven't. 

Tenzin Well you should come. India has its own charms. It's a funny place but it kind of grows on you. 

Df I can imagine. 

Tenzin Our part of India which is in the north is very nice. 

Df North west? 

Tenzin Yes. It's next to the Punjab, in Himachal Pradesh. It's a very nice place, very green, there's the backdrop of the Himalayas 
and there's not a lot of social unrest. It's a fairly placid place without the grim realities of life in central India. 

Df Have you had any resistance to you being a Buddhist nun because you're a Westerner? 

Tenzin From the Tibetan side? No, I think it would be unfair to say so. On the whole they're fairly tolerant and pretty open- 

minded. I wish I knew the Tibetan language better. At one time I knew it better but now I seem to have forgotten most of 

it. They're fairly conscious that they are after all refugees. So, although they're a very successful refugee group and have 

done very well for themselves and have worked very hard to raise their status, they're still not in command of things and 
therefore they are very grateful for the help they've had to receive from others. On the whole we get along fine. 

Df Are there many other Westerners of significant rank within the Buddhist community? 

Tenzin There are a number of Western monks and nuns. Generally there are not monasteries or nunneries for Westerners. In 
Australia there is a nunnery, a dharma centre, called Chenrezig [Institute] in Queensland, but it's one of the few. The 
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problem is that traditionally in Buddhism when you become a monk or a nun you are supported by the lay people or 
within your monastery or nunnery. For Westerners in the Tibetan tradition, since the Tibetans are refugees, this does 
not pertain. If any foreigner comes to me and says, 1 want to be ordained', my first question is, 'How are you going to 
support yourself?' This creates a lot of problems for people because when you are ordained you are supposed to go forth 
into the homeless realm but then you find that actually there's no support system so how are you going to live? It's a big 
problem for foreigners. They're also not usually getting properly trained and they're kind of on the outskirts. There's a lot 
that needs to be done in terms of helping Westerners who want to lead a monastic life. 

Df Perhaps that's your next challenge? 

Tenzin Oh thank you, no. It is a challenge and it is something which the lamas themselves have not really thought through. 
They're quite anxious to ordain foreign people, but then they don't take care of them, or support them, or train them once 
they've done so. It's sort of like you're thrown out of the nest whether your little wings are ready to fly or not. This is a 
bit unfortunate, but these are still relatively speaking early years. There are some wonderful monks and nuns amongst the 
Westerners despite the difficulties and despite the challenges. 

Df How much longer do you have in Australia? 

Tenzin I am attending the Happiness Conference in Sydney and after that I leave. 

Df So how does one attain happiness? 

Tenzin [Laughs] 

Df What is your view? 

Tenzin It's something which nowadays people are thinking about. If 

all this material success 

hasn’t bought happiness, maybe we’re looking in 
the wrong direction, 

so wherein does happiness lie? 

Df Are we asking those questions now because materialistically we're the most successful we've ever been? 

Tenzin Yes and not necessarily the happiest we've ever been. I was looking at an inflight magazine and there was this article 
on happiness which quoted the Bhutanese king who talked about Gross National Happiness and said that nowadays 
sociologists are taking this seriously. They can see that the old idea that if you have material prosperity and security then 
you'll be happy hasn't worked because many people have far more than they could ever possibly use in their lifetime and 
they're still not happy. Suicide rates are skyrocketing and the level of alcoholism and drug addiction shows that even the 
young are not particularly happy and seeking to escape, so maybe they've been looking in the wrong direction. 

Df Where do you think we should be looking? 

Tenzin Well since everything we experience from outside or inside comes from the mind, and our minds are totally out of control 
and resemble monkeys, maybe we should do something to train the monkey-mind. 

Df In training it to be more in control, how does that promote happiness? 

Tenzin Mostly our minds are rampant with quite negative emotions such as desire, or greed, or irritation, or anger, or envy, and 
these disturb the mind very much creating a lot of turbulence and unsettledness. When a mind is full of anger, or fear, or 
envy then it's not a happy mind. When the mind is quiet, and peaceful, and centred then it's usually a quite happy mind. 
Learning how to take negative emotions and transform them into positive ones gives one a sense of mastery and control 
over the situation instead of being controlled by it. Then you go beyond hope and fear. / 
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It amazes me that more hasn't yet been written about Alistair Trung, after ait he has been making amazing clothing for eight 
years... That said, he doesn't court the spotlight or social pages, hasn't participated in Fashion Week, and doesn't have a 
PR agent, so perhaps it's not so surprising after all. In fact, it's probably because, once you discover Alistair's clothes and 
unique approach to dressing, you just can't bare to share it with anyone else... Df 

Df How do you work and design? 

Midair I work directly on a mannequin and increasingly on myself. I find mannequins a bit static and stiff. Every design that's 
been in my shop has been on my body. Normally I have a bra in the studio, so if I need breasts I put on a bra and 
physically try on everything. The best starting point is my body because right away I can just move one step and a new 
form emerges. I think movement is crucial in the design process. With the body in motion, you get a real sense of muscle 
rippling underneath the fabric. 

I think in terms of movement all the 
time. I’m a frustrated dancer in that way. 

Df How were you taught? 

\iiuair The way fashion is taught in Australia is more English, more like flat-pattern-making. When you start a course they give 
you all of these blocks; a shirt-block, skirt-block, jacket-block. You have very little understanding, well I didn't anyway, of 
how they arrived at these blocks. We designed everything on the flat, but in the French couture tradition new forms could 
be discovered from manipulating fabrics directly on the human form. The Japanese designers appropriated this concept 
and ballistically turned it on its head. These ways of thinking were a major turning point for me. 

Df So did you have to unlearn a whole lot of things that you were taught? 

Alistair I was very frustrated at uni. I didn't have any prior knowledge of how to make clothing. Most of the girls in the course 
had studied domestic science. I always thought that was a strange name for sewing and cooking, it's as if they have to 
masculinise it to validate the subject. Everything was taught in a two dimensional way and it took me a long time to 
discover that my brain is actually more three dimensionally wired. 

I’m more of a sculptor 

than a painter in that way. 

Df If you hadn't made anything before how did you know you wanted to make clothes? 

Alistair I think I had a pretty amazing childhood. I didn't grow up with television, I had a big garden in Saigon where my family 
lived. My parents were business people so we were a well-to-do middle class family. I grew up with mango and rambutan 
trees. I was completely solitary most of the time. I was the sort of kid that didn't have many friends. 

Df Any brothers and sisters? 

Alistair Yes, but I pretty much ignored them. I had a very arboreal childhood, I was up in the trees all the time and I would 
never wear shoes. To this day I wear sandals even in mid-winter, I just can't stand the idea of being blocked up. I 
have always had an instinctive fascination for texture and surface decoration. I had no toys. I used to pick banana 
leaves, which we had an abundance of in the garden, and if you observe the leaves, the grain goes vertically, so you 
can slit it and make a fringed skirt. I used to do that and wrap them around chopsticks. They became my abstract 
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I didn’t cjrow up with this ‘Barbie doll ’ 
kind of idealised beauty for women. I only had my 
trees and fish. 

I was very much a fish person. I never had dogs or cats, just tropical fish. We had these 
big ceramic pots in the garden and when the monsoon would come, they'd flood and out would spill all of these fish that were 
breeding (see page 32 *A photographic interpretation). The monsoon is magnificent, there's incredible sensuality in it. I 
would literally have a shower in the monsoon (see page 35 *Singing in the rain). I'm very much into slime and even to this 
day I love fish markets. I never understood why people don't like the slime and the fishy smell because that to me is heaven 
for the senses. It's very sensual; the slither of the scales. It's interesting too because I usually go to bed and have to have my 
feet wet. I cannot have them dry. I'd wash my feet and leave them wet and get into bed. I only stopped doing that a couple of 
years ago. 

So you had a very sensual, texture-oriented childhood. How do we make the link between that and clothing? 

It's hard to pin point. We came to Australia as refugees, 'boat people', in the early '80s. We were the last family on the 
plane. I remember my mum looking through the window and bursting into tears; 'Theres only forest and mountains, its 
so primitive, where are they taking us.' We were all dressed in shorts, t-shirts and thongs, having come directly from 
the refugee camp in Malaysia and when the plane door opened, it was freezing cold and snowing. We were greeted with 
'Welcome to Sandy Bay, Tasmania.' It was a total change from Vietnam, but at the age of 11,1 was adaptable and curious. 
Every house was like a public florist to me. I used to pick flowers and all kinds of wild things. The apricots were the size 
of apples. I discovered Bill Collins' Golden Years of Hollywood. Got hooked on Bugsby Berkley, Vivienne Leigh, and Hedy 
Lamarr. I was also obsessed with Prisoner. I probably learned most of my Australian English watching it. I had studied 
English in Saigon because my parents spent a lot of time and money in preparation for escaping Vietnam. You don't leave 
from the city, but you go into the countryside pretending you're visiting a relative. Then one deep dark night, we would 
make the move in absolute silence. I remember going through the swamps, being bitten by leeches and mosquitos. I was 
never frightened. It was very cinematic, the whole thing. I think my experience, as a child, was completely different to 
my parents. They don't speak about it at all, but I know there's a lot of repressed pain. We tried to escape unsuccessfully 
five times. One time the boat sank and we all had to swim to shore. I was nine years old. 

Were you not far from the coast? 

No not far, but it actually sank. Our final escape lasted a week at sea. There were violent storms at night. I remember 
Mum, seized by absolute terror, would rope all of us together so 

we would at least 

drown knitted close toaether as a family. 

^ But our experience was 

smooth sailing compared to other people's. One woman I know, had five brothers and six sisters who all died from 
starvation and were killed by pirates. She was the sole survivor on her boat having been rescued by a Japanese tanker. 
The Vietnamese refugee experience is deeply painful, and it will continue to powerfully shape the psyche of all of us who 
have lived through it. 
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So from Vietnam the boat took you to Malaysia, then a plane to Tasmania and then you eventually moved to Sydney? 

Misiuir Yes, my parents really wanted to go to a bigger city. The Vietnamese are entrepreneurial. My parents work really, really 
hard. My mum had to take on cleaning jobs, which to her was absolutely unthinkable. 

/)/ And your dad? 

,-\iiMuir Is an auto electrician. I was never really interested in his job. When we first came to Australia, I had to help him in the 
garage. I hated it. Instead of tightening a screw, I would loosen the whole thing. I only discovered Bunnings [Warehouse, 
the hardware superstore] a year ago when we had to do up the new shop, and now I love going there as much as a fabric 
shop. It's funny how you think you're not good at things like that, but in fact if you focus and are forced to do it, you 
surprise yourself. 

Parents tend to stereotype their kids; you're 
either the artistic one, the business one, or the 
sporty one. 

I think most of us are victims of that. I grew up thinking, Tm going to be useless and poor.' 

/)/ Were you the artistic one? 

Miuau I was the artistic one, the quiet one, but I was always the good son. I did everything right but I was sort of moody. Didn't 

speak a lot. There was a stage after school when I became very outward but when I was at school I was very quiet. I 

remember when everyone did work experience outside, I chose the school library instead. I was obsessed with vocabulary. 
I've always had this thing about words and when I came to Australia that was a major ambition for me. It was a really 
important thing. 

They used to call me ‘Dictionary ’ in high 
school because I knew all the biggest words. 

I would go through 

all the classics, I wasn't interested in the plot or the characters, they just had all of these wonderful words. I would underline 
them and memorise the dictionary definition, but had no idea about context. I was always an A+ student, but in Year 10 
this teacher gave me back my report and said, Your essays are verbose and convoluted.' No one had ever told me that, they 
always told me I was fabulous, so this was the biggest shock... but I knew exactly what he meant. I summersaulted mentally 
and emotionally. I knew I needed a new way of learning, to learn the words and get to know their true meanings and how 
they're used. There have been a couple of major things like when I moved out at 18, I waited till my family went away on 
holidays and then left. They were just in total shock. Choosing to do fashion was another. They were in total amazement, 
but once I'd made up my mind, there wasn't much they could do. It was always like a fait accompli, they couldn't argue it 
out with me. I didn't have that militant thing with my parents, 

I just had this deep 

sense that it had to he done or else it was nothing. 

I didn't have resentment, but maybe I had a quiet anger and of course I had guilt because they wanted me to be a lawyer 
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{Alistairs’s studio} 


Extraordinary 

I’m wrapped in an extraordinary Japanese fabric. It’s woven 
using die latest technology by a really magnificent supplier 
diat 1 work with. They are one of the world’s most avant 
guard producers in Japan. 

Mediocre 

This is an 1850s Victorian bridal dress. It’s all white silk 
tulle widi a silk underdress. I keep it here to remind me 
not to become mediocre. You can’t really see it here but it’s 
actually very intricate in detail. 


Masochistic 

That’s my collection of old Victorian boots. I love the lacing 
and colours and the fact diat they ’re totally masochistic. 
Hie ankle is so tiny and you’d really have to engineer your 
feet into diem. 



Architectural 

These are all fishing traps from Thailand, Indonesia and 
Vietnam that I’ve collected. Part of it’s my fish obsession 
but it’s more that 1 like diem as architectural forms. I have 
lots more. 

Bower 

I’m a bit of a bower bird. I just collect. This is one of 
Napoleon’s soldier’s hats. Actually that’s the box, die hat is 
in one of my shops. It belonged to Hans Eider, I diink that’s 
his name, an Austrian General. I collect hats and just ofT to 
die left of die picture there is an old Chinese hat. 

Club 

Behind me is an Aboriginal weapon, a club. It’s extremely 
rare from the early 19di Century. It’s also a very beautiful 
form. 

Battle 

To my left is a Papua New Guinean shield from the Chimbu 
tribe of the late 19th Century. If you look closely there’s 
even arrow marks because it’s been in battle. It’s also 
beautifully painted. 

Teachers 

My Ixxiks are mv whole life basically diey’re my teachers. 
The left section is all architecture, die middle is art, and to 
die right is textile and fashion, the history of dress. 
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*Sun, sim tut different 


By Samantha Proudle\ 


‘Cliche’ is a French word for a metal 
plate used in printing presses to 
reproduce an image. The plate was 
designed for continual re-use, enabling 
replication with little extra labour. 

What was once a technical 
innovation has become a ripe cultural 
aversion. It’s a mournful irony that 
ideas and artifacts considered to have 
heightened c|ualities of truth or beauty 
often become overused, deadening 
their original allure. We can break with 
cliches by discarding them outright, 
but can a cliche be reinvented? 

Digital artist Penelope Umbrico 
toys with the question in her work, 

2,303,087 Suns From Flickr (Partial) 
9/25/07. Sunsets rank amongst the 


most photographed natural subjects. 
Searching the photo-sharing website 
Flickr for ‘sunsets’, Umbrico found 
more than half a million images. 

She made snapshot prints from 
a selection, creating a wall-sized 
montage which overwhelms with its 
colour and scale. I spent a large chunk 
of an afternoon in front of the piece 
at Brisbane’s Institute of Modem Art, 
pondering the notion of sampling 
existing material in the creation of 
something new. 

There is only one sun but six 
billion perspectives. That’s six billion 
opportunities to refashion a world of 
tired icons and ideologies — from suns 
and sayings to whole social, cultural 


and economic systems. The process of* 
invention, adoption and reinvention 
in the contemporary world is w ell 
chronicled. Big ideas, often seeded in 
subcultures, gather momentum before 
tipping into the mainstream. As an 
idea gains currency, the subculture 
drops it to pursue something fresh. 

The effects can be as small as 
streetwear or as significant as social 
structures: consider the nuclear f amily, 
a cliche recast (and probably evolving 
still) to suit modern conditions. 

On goes the cycle of invention - as 
regular as the setting sun - and within 
it, the opportunity to shed new light 
on old subjects. 
www. penelopeumbrico. net 
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and doctor, like any good Vietnamese eldest son. There was always that expectation and I was struggling with that, but 
it was never as strong as what I wanted to do and I got over that, pretty quickly. 

So why didn't you go on to do something with words? 

I never thought of it that way. I suppose I am now in a way. Words are really powerful; they have the ability to shake 
people into another consciousness. 

I love the words cloth and clothing, 
they’re very true words, very distilled, pure. 

As opposed to the word 'fashion'? 

Well, I suppose in the final analysis it doesn't matter what you want to call it because it's all about the creation of beauty, 
but the worst connotation of the word fashion for me is this idea of the herd mentality. 

So you work with cloth and you make clothing? 

Yes, that's it. I'm working towards the cultivation of the individual. I'm more abstract in my thinking so I have 
always worked 

beyond the accepted definition of gender, 
body-shape, age, size, or fashion season cycle. I 
like the idea of transcendence. 

I think it's a beautiful word. I never work with a 
theme, I celebrate themelessness. My themes are more like a manifesto. I always work with this idea of taking cloth 
and clothing to further depths. To explore the ideas of dignity and eroticism, of comfort and nonchalance. I'm always 
trying to liberate the crotch, the armpit, the waist and the bust. To cut into the garment is a feeling that the breezes are 
blowing through the seams, the idea of feeling well in your clothing, that's what I'm interested in. Discovering different 
erogenous zones on the body... Women are not all breasts. I think a woman's sensuality is in her back, her nape and 
collarbone. These for me are major points of eternal study and inspiration. That's what I think of when I start a collection. 
It's basic, but it engages my imagination in more powerful ways. I think it's so important to design your process of 
thinking, invent your own language. The world is full of cliches because it is run by marketers and publicists. It is tragic 
that people's thought processes have become cliched (see page 38 *Sun, sun, but different) and of course what they 
wear directly reflects how their brains have been lobotomied by advertising. Everyone talks about branding. I was never 
comfortable with that word. I think we need more ideology. If you think brand it will get you onto one path, if you think 
'ideology' it will get you onto another. 

Can you articulate your ideology? 

Well it's more about evolution and learning by doing. I never really plan anything. I got into business by 
accident. After uni I picked up a retail job in a department store selling high-end, designer fashion. I was very 
passionate about my job. It was a big floor and I used to run from one end to the other until my glasses would 
steam up. I loved the clients and the clothing, but more importantly I began to understand the human drama 
that was struggling alongside this ritual of dressing. There was this constant body issue; the self-loathing, the 
denial, the obsession with dieting. In the end everybody would accumulate this wonderful designer wardrobe, 
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but not many of them seemed to be happy. Funnily enough, they kept coming in with the same tracksuit pants 
and never wearing those designer outfits they lusted after and paid so much for. I always had a deep sense I was 
going to work for myself. So after a couple of years in retail, I left and started my own label. I started making 
wraps, something that was simple, sizeless and fundamentally allowed me to explore fabrics. I remember my first 
ever visit and selling trip to Melbourne, going straight from the bus terminal to Collins Street just because it had 
a posh, stiff upper lip feeling. The first store I went into I thought, this looks mysterious. There was no display 
in the window, just some draped tulle. Inside there were no clothing racks, just a big sofa piled up with zebra and 
monkey furs. I pretended to be a client. This woman came down the stairs to greet me, aloof but polite. I always 
dress well, so she probably thought I was some rich Japanese tourist that was going to buy up everything. Then I 
just couldn't fake it anymore and she'd been very kind, so I said, 'Thank you I'm just making these things and I'm 
from Sydney. I just wanted to see the owner of the store.' To my amazement, I got an appointment. So the next 
day I rocked up and there was this woman in her tracksuit cleaning the window. This was Georgina Weir, owner 
of the legendary Melbourne boutique Le Louvre. I liked her right away. I respected someone that was outside 
cleaning her own window. She saw all my trinkets, loved them and wanted special things customised exclusively, 
but I was never good at following up requests like that. 

/)/ What a great start and boost for your confidence. 

Alistair Yeah. After that I just started going around places. I never faxed anyone, called anyone, well I did a couple of times, 
but I just got the feeling that didn't work. It was actually a very good exercise right in the beginning because it 
made me realise 

it's actually about making a deeper 
connection with people. 

I really would just hit a store wearing my own clothing and 100 
per cent of the time I would get a comment like. That's really interesting what you're wearing', and once I got that, the 
theatrics would start. Once I had an opportunity to connect with someone and they had a curiosity it just followed very 
naturally. It's so easy 

if people are genuinely interested, then you 
don't have to do the big sell 

to them because it ignites your enthusiasm and you talk 
about it in a very natural way. Even to this day people always say, 'What a great salesman you are.' I always thought that was really 
strange because I never really understood that idea. I mean I understand it intellectually, but it's actually not the position that I 
come from. There was a shop called Cose Ipanema. Lucy Pinto the owner is a legend in Melbourne - she's very quiet and has a lovely 
manner. I talk too much, but she's selective with her words and I like that. She would just observe and nod and ask me, 'How do you 
wear that?' and I would do my thing showing her five different ways to wear it. Then she would ask, Is this all?' because I'd only 
brought in one bag, and I'd say, 'Actually I've got two more bags' She was very patient and waited till I went through everything. 
About two hours later she gave me a $15,000 order on the spot so it was great. Then I started to sell to Lane Crawford, and then 
the domino effect was in motion. Later on I had an agent but 

it was so important that 
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Words and photography by Jessica Oldfield 


*A sari is... 

A STORY 1 ONCE HEARD 

“The Sari it is said, was born on the loom of a fanciful 
weaver. He dreamt of a woman. The shimmer of her 
tears. The drape of her tumbling hair. The colours of 
her many moods. The softness of her touch. All these 
he wove together. He couldn’t stop. He wove for many 
yards. And when he was done, the story goes, he sat 
back and smiled and smiled and smiled.” 

A BEAUTIFUL LIFE, LONG AND ENDURING. 

A wedding does not guarantee anything. It gives no 
absolutes, but we celebrate them and go to them, 
because we hope for what they promise: a beautiful life. 
When I bought my wedding sari it looked much like a 
nervous decision; intricate, embellished with vulnerable 
red and gold beads, and hung with uncertainty, its 
gathered edges hiding in groups together. It was second¬ 
hand and the shop keeper could not tell us the name of 
the woman who had owned it, but I was reassured by 
this history. Another woman with her own challenges had 
been wrapped in the same adorned, almond-coloured 
silk; its long fabric trail had now been led into my life. 




A FAMILIAR SONG AND FORGOTTEN MELODY 

I was more excited about seeing her than my own 
wedding. Two years had softly sung past since my 
sister had left for Costa Rica. Now' her plane was 
arriving on Christmas Eve and I was to accept a new 
name seven days later. I thought of her small studded 
nose, her cold hands and feet, and wondered at the 
sound of her Spanish stained voice. Would her hair 
still be the colour of strong tea, the small scar still be 
above her left eye? Her eyes. I could not remember 
their colour, dark brown, watery blue? I looked up 
toward the gate. Surrounded by a rise of bags, stood 
my small sister with Hashing eyes. They w'ere green, 
like the jade trim on the orange sari I was suddenly 
glad I had chosen for her. 




NOT LIKE PEOPLE, THEY CAN NEVER LET GO 

How can you understand what being a twin is like if 
you are not one? How can you stop being a twin if you 
are one? As I watched my 13-minute-older half give her 
speech at my wedding, I had not fathomed the pain. 

We would soon be separated; a 20-year relationship 
unravelled and I was to suture a new one with someone 
else. It was a bond born of its own accord, like a sari 
that w raps itself unknowingly around the 
dweller. It is not told to cling. 
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I did things naively, and on a very raw level atjirst. 

Once I found an old Japanese brocade piano cover in the Loading dock where I was working. I just used a bit of it in every 
garment and that doth made me so much money it was fantastic. I didn't have any money, I was working for $10 an hour, 
no one was funding me, but I was driven by the need to create and to be self made. I love the idea of disorientating 
people's perception because they will always remember the experience. I love it when people come into our stores now 
and leave with a flushing headache, because it shows they're thinking. 

So what made you want to have your own store? 

A year after Alistair Trung was established, I opened my first store in the historic area, The Rocks, in Sydney. There 
was no grand plan to have a store, but the moment I saw the space, the stage was set. This was a 19th Century 
heritage wool store, with walls of stones that were used as ballast in the first fleet, polished wooden floors, dotted 
with a forest of timber pillars with the patina of lanolin. The incredible haunting ambience really got my blood 
going. I was there for five years, but had no shop signs, zero signage. You were lead upstairs by blooms of French 
paper lanterns and guided along by empty champagne bottle installations into the main chamber of the space. 

I didn't really know how a store was supposed to be put together. I'd worked in retail, but it was all sleek racks, 
polished marble floors and sanitised lighting. 

I’m more comfortable in 

the warm atmosphere of a Mongolian yurt or the 
haphazardness of a Syrian souk. 

Scrims of cloth created shadows and movement 
in the light and breeze. There were foliage and tree sculptures salvaged from my walkabouts in the Botanic gardens. 
People would meander through the ambiguity, then I would jump out and ambush them like an apparition -1 never wore 
shoes. Their reaction would be, 'Where did you come from?', and 'What's this thing hanging?', and by then they'd be all 
wrapped up and mummified in cloth. I remember my first clients were a doctor couple from Melbourne. I've never seen a 
couple more in love, and you know what, they have been together for 30 years, but never lived together. Anyway, they 
spent $5,000. That was my first day, the very first day. I didn't have a lot of resources in the beginning so I really had 
to think smart and do things in a way that was economical. It needed to be beautiful, cost efficient, time efficient, so I 
had to work out the simplest way. 

It had to not be wasteful and it 
had to be intelligent, but take me three minutes to 
make. That was the brief of survival. 

I have evolved since, but these 

ideas are still very much the essence of my methodology. 

I've heard you speak about not cutting the cloth if at all possible. 

Every time I take a snip into the fabric it's a painful process, it agonises me, it truly does. When the fabric is so 
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magnificent, particularly in South East Asian cultures and in India where they spend a lot of time working on the dyeing, 
weaving, and embellishment of the cloth, there's a reluctance to cut it. This is how the sari has evolved. I think the sari is 
the most intelligent garment (see page 42 *A Sari is...). It's at the highest level along with the sarong, the kimono and 
the toga. They are all very similar and based on this idea of respect for the cloth. It's also about the cloth accommodating 
the changing body as opposed to going on a diet to fit into a static, tailored garment - that's very much the occidental 
approach. With the Japanese, Indian, Indonesian and African cultures it's a totally different way of thinking. I was always 
drawn to this simplicity, and the versatility and the dignity. That's the other word that is very important here in this 
day and age. I don't think of dignity as a serious word, as a self-important type of word. You can have eroticism and be 
dignified. You can be comfortable and not be dowdy. People think that to be comfortable you've got to wear a tracksuit 
or jeans. This is the prevalent idea which I totally challenge. It's my life's mission to deflate this kind of propaganda. 
The immediate success of my first store shaped my outlook on everything. It gave me insight and proof that people are 
essentially intelligent and will listen if you elucidate the ideas with truth learnt from your own experience, from daily 
practice. We desperately need role models - not supermodels. 

/)/ What was it about your clothes that resonated so strongly with people? 

Alistair The most common description to our shop experience is that it's like playing dress up. This is actually a very powerful 
idea because 

systematically everyone has their childlike 
sense of play stifled right at the cradle. 

Baby girls have to wear pink, 

baby boys have to wear blue. Maybe half the world's emotional hang-ups would be solved if we all wore purple or black 
instead. My process is really about questioning orthodoxy which I think is the grave of intelligence. Let's rethink, reinvent 
and put ideas into practice. I used to wear Armani suits. That's how I used to dress. Now old friends I haven't seen in 
a long time see me in my Roman tunic, aviator canvas jacket, slouchy medieval leggings and masai sandals and their 
reaction is 'What happened? You used to be so well dressed...' It's very important to experience everything so you are 
able to be free and playful. To me dressing is like building a vocabulary - the more words you know, the more eloquently 
you can communicate. 

/)/ Do you think people love your clothes because it's a whole new way of dressing? 

Alistair I think basically it's because it makes them think, ignites a freedom in them that they have lost or suppressed. The 
clothes give them space to be kinder and more forgiving to themselves. Women need to claim back their bodies. It's so 
demoralising for women. They're told constantly; your skin should be perfect, you should have these big boobs, your waist 
should be this small, your legs shouldn't be too big and your neck shouldn't be wrinkled, your hair should be perfect, 
your nails should be filed and polished. I think a woman gets to a certain age or phase in her life where she will have a 
nervous break down, or actually it's more like a nervous break through, when she realises she needs to reclaim her sanity. 
I think my clothing gives them a glimpse of that. 

A lot of women stack their 
whole self-esteem on a pair of stilettos 

thinking it's the only way they're 

going to be sexy, or accepted by men as looking feminine or desirable. I'm not against stilettos, but I think it's so 
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important to have a bigger picture of yourself and be more in touch with your own psyche. 

/)/ Is this because your clothes are fairly unstructured? 

. \H\tuii When people see the clothing on the hanger in the store, they often ask 'How do you wear this?' which to me is a positive 
response because it shows they are curious. The ambiguous and voluminous shapes are constructed with this chameleonic 
concept. Once tried on, they realise the clothes can be worn upside down, sideways, loose, skimming, or really fitted. 
There's a very strong underlying eroticism to everything I do. I'm always thinking about sex because it's a primeval 
motivation in the dressing ritual. I see the monks in Thailand and they are the most erotic men on earth. I actually got 
a monk to undress for me once so I could study all the undergarments. 

It’s miraculous how 
there is also this chcjnitv that sits side by side with 
this eroticism. 

Religious dress is something I'm very interested in. I think in a way it's a great teacher. 
When you're standing next to someone like a monk or maybe a priest, or even when you go into a place like a temple, 
or a church, they have a very special way of making you realise whether you've got it wrong or right. There's something 
about this holiness that has the power to penetrate everything. You just feel transparent and you can't fake anything. 
This is why I'm very interested in tribal culture. I'm always searching for primeval purity. The way they juxtapose textures, 
colours, shapes - it's totally playful, instinctive and noble. There's a wonderful rawness, an incredible poetry that never 
tires my imagination, and the thing is, it's done so simply and it's never about money. I have people who come in their 
tracksuits, or in their Prada suit. I'm not interested in what labels they have in their wardrobe - I go directly to their 
brain -1 like to know what they are thinking, where they are at. That's my starting point. I have these incredible sessions 
with all kinds of women. They are like 

a kind of exorcism in front of the 
mirror where we flesh out their fears, debate their 
delusions and challenge their aesthetics. 

I have learnt how menstruation, 

hot flushes, bloating, childbirth and depression affects a woman both emotionally and physically. They never taught 
designers that at uni. I got to know about the turkey neck problem, the fat arms and the child-bearing hip problems. I 
never realised women were so self conscious about these things. If someone has a problem with age spots on their arms 
and hands, and is tired of going to the dermatologist, I would offer them a pair of black silk georgette sleeves. This 
effectively dissolves the spots and even eroticises the skin - it's instant cosmetic surgery. This is what I'd like people 
to understand - the power of cloth and what it can do. I think ultimately we need to detach ourselves from the physical 
body, so then our minds are not going onto negativity and false validation. You have to be careful about who you look to 
for validation. There are very powerful, successful people out there who have invented systems and hierarchies on which 
they will measure your success. But every person has their own journey, and all of us deal with ego, ambition and greed 
in different ways. The lesson reveals itself in time. I'm very happy to plod along, waiting for a sign and quietly saving a 
bit of myself to myself. ^ 
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Bronwyn Riedel has this amazing ability to be able to turn the things she loves into successful businesses, and still love 
them. She and her husband, Andreas, make little distinction between life, work and family, melding them all into a lifestyle 
that suits them to a tee. Their business, Bauwerk (from the German word for 'building'), produces natural, lime-based paints 
that not only give walls a delicious finish, but also allow them to breathe... Producing paint is ordinarily a notoriously 
polluting process, but the only byproduct of Bauwerk paints is sand... oh and beautiful walls... Df 

How Long has Bauwerk been going now? 

Since the end of 1999, so eight or nine years. 

That's a fair while, you're definitely established. Does it feel like that? 

More so in the last couple of years - it takes a while. We also had a cafe here in the beginning which tended to over¬ 
dominate a bit. Typically we'd bought the building because we fell in love with it, not because we were thinking about 
anything else. I thought, oh, I'll just put in a little cafe, just to get people interested in what we're doing and give them 
something else to look at. We must have hit something at the right time because we ended up having hundreds of people 
in here where I'd hoped we'd only have 10 or so. You know how sometimes you have an idea, you don't really know what 
you're doing, you just start and things go the way that they go. We were over-successful with that;-we had so many people 
here we couldn't actually do our main job. We've been focussed on the paint business for about five years. 

Has it been hard to educate people in what your paints are and why they're different? 

Yes and no. We've always had an environmental focus and I've noticed a big difference in just 10 years as to how people 
respond to that. I'd say everyday people have always responded to it, but now I'm noticing bigger organisations are 
beginning to focus on it more. I'd still say that Western Australia (WA) is a little bit behind elsewhere. 

Are you starting to get larger and more corporate customers coming to you because part of their charter is now to do 
things in a more environmentally-friendly way? 

That's probably a bit optimistic. We'd love it if that was the case and do try to promote that. It's beginning to happen, but 
there's still a lot of lip-service paid to it unfortunately and that's disappointing to me. If I'm really honest, I would say 
that not enough is being done on that level. I'd also say paint is not perceived as a big part of that yet. They concentrate 
first and foremost on solar and water, all good things, but paint is not considered as much as I'd like it to be. 

Is there anything that needs to happen to changed people's attitudes or do you think it'll happen of its own accord? 

I hope it does. I mean, I don't have every answer for the environment and I'm just as guilty as everybody else of not 
doing everything. I don't want everybody to be like people who lived in the 18th Century either, but I think perhaps 
a more heartfelt and organic approach combined with a technical approach would be better... I think we're too 
fragmented. If we could gauge all parts of ourselves and bring those parts of our psyche together then I think naturally, 
we'd have a better society. Not just on environmental grounds, but also as a community... There's a real ugliness to 
what we do in a civic sense, a lot of really ugly things are done, and I find that personally very disturbing. I'd like us 
to embrace beauty more and for the Australian culture to 

consider beauty just as 

much asjinancial cjain 

and other practicalities. Beauty is lacking in our spirit and in our 
outward expression I think. That's something I'd like to change. 

What does beauty do that's so important, other than pleasing the eye? 

I think it's as important as breathing. I find a society without beauty is really a very poor society and I think that's what 
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always found it extraordinary 
that a building has the ability to 
share with us a story of human 
history. Deep within its walls, 
bricks, and mortar lie clues and 
references to different times. 
Blackened w allpaper speaks of fire 
or pollution, bowed concave stairs 
of the many feet that have climbed 
them, and the lop-sided shine of 
a door handle mimics the many 
hands which have turned it under 
palm to gain entrance. 

Terrace houses in narrow' 
streets charm us with their age 
and history, suburbs sprawl with 
stories, characters and imaginary 
film-sets. It is not surprising 
therefore, that the act of 
appreciating and in turn restoring 
buildings is one taken up by many. 
Such is the temptation to conserve 
a small piece of architectural and 
social history as part of a home or 
office space. 

Recently, Richard Moe, 
(President of the National 


By Anthea Kwok 


Trust for Historic Preservation, 
Toronto) elaborated on another 
reason for the preservation of 
older buildings. In a speech 
given this year he stated that 
building preservation is in fact 
a vital contributing factor to 
the fight against global climate 
change. Arguing that an existing 
building is essentially a large 
store of locked up energy, Moe 
explained that with the demolition 
of a building, the energy used to 
build, transport and combine its 
components is completely lost. 
When a building is demolished, 
we are not only losing the energy 
taken to knock something down, 
but the energy used to make the 
structure in the first place. 

Moe cited an intriguing study 
in which it was found that the 
demolition of one small building 
(8m x 36m) uses the amount of 
energy equivalent to diligently 
recycling 1,344 000 aluminium 
cans. It seems somewhat 


irresponsible to consume energy in 
such large quantities whilst we try 
so hard to save it in other places. 

The replacement of an old 
building with a more green, 
energy-efficient building is not 
enough to compensate. Moe states 
that even if we recycle 40% of 
the materials from a demolished 
site, it will still take over 65 years 
for a ‘green’ building to recover 
the energy lost in a demolition. 
Construction is a massive 
consumer of energy resources, and 
if we can, in some ways lighten 
that load, we can lighten the 
destructive footprint we tend to 
place so firmly on our exhausted 
Earth. This is an important 
realisation in the sustainable 
development movement. 

Restoring a building not only 
preserves energy, it preserves 
history. It can only be an 
intelligent decision to retain the 
good of the past as the foundation 
for our future. 
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I see more of in Australia than I'd like to. We put people into situations where every experience is generic so we all live 
a very similar life. People don't plant trees. People don't look after their gardens, their grass, the street that they live in. 
Buildings are only designed for what return they're going to get, rather than considering that we live in a community and 
have neighbours, and we need to think about what the experience is like when you go out onto the street. You want to 
be able to relate to people, but 

you also want to be able to see 
things that people have put their soul into, 

not just 'what colour 7 s 

going to sell best?'. I find that what's going to be most economically viable is a lot of what's driving things. I disagree 
with this. I think if you create beauty there's financial reward for it. I don't want to rave on, but I really feel passionately 
about it. In fact sometimes that's why I want to go to Europe because I think there's a lot of beauty there made by 
previous generations. They embrace that more and love what they have; I think a lot more than we do. I don't want to 
sound like I'm on a soapbox... 

/)/ What's so bad about that? 

liromun Ok. 

You mentioned that WA was perhaps a little bit behind the other states... Is that a big factor for you because you're still 
quite a local business? 

liwmun Well we are and we aren't. We made a decision two or three years ago that we needed and wanted to grow. We had to 
decide whether to do that by opening more stores here in Australia or by going overseas, and we decided to go overseas. 
We still do business throughout the whole of Australia, but we do it from our base here. 

/)/ How did you go about expanding internationally? 

Uronu\n We got involved with Austrade and the Department of Industry and Resources which is based here in WA. Then we went to 
a trade fair in Dubai with a fairly focussed idea of what we wanted to do. We've slowly built on that and now have agents 
in Qatar and Saudi Arabia and Dubai, the UAE. We're talking to one for Kuwait as well. We've finished projects and started 
to actually produce products in those markets for those markets. When Andreas went to the Middle East for the first time, 
he realised that the whole way they did their construction was wrong for the buildings and for their environment. They 
were doing it without much thought, just because once upon a time someone had come along and said to do it a certain 
way. They'd lost touch with their traditional building techniques and stopped using the materials they have from their 
own environment. We've recently gone into a joint venture partnership with a local Saudi firm to produce materials and 
mortars which are more integrated with their own environment. 

/)/ Why does that market suit lime-based paints? 

lironwm It's hot and dry and traditionally they use a lot of render. Our paints are especially good for render. You can use them on lots 
of different surfaces, but render is the best. It's an interesting place and market. 

What we do is 

always tied in a little bit with our personal life, 

we like to do 

things we like as well, and it's an area we like. 

/)/ Have there been any real challenges working in those countries? 
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Bronwvn No, it's been fabulous. I mean, no matter what you do there are challenges in how you approach it and of course you need 
to learn. When you first go there you're not quite sure of the culture, and even though you think you're not susceptible 
to the things the media portray, you are. My favourite thing about going there really was to meet people and to realise 
how wonderful the Middle Eastern people are. We had a lot of those stereotyped views you can hold about the Middle 
East dispelled. 

/)/ And they've obviously been receptive to a little company from WA supplying them with product? 

lironuxn Yeah, but 

we don't actually think of ourselves as a little 
company from WA, even though that's true. 

We don't portray 

ourselves like that and we've never thought like that. We always think about being in the world and that's our interest. 
We might be based here, but our minds are not just here. 

/)/ You're a pretty global family too aren't you? 

Ilronuxn Yes, SOlt of. 

/)/ Your husband is German, is that right? 

Bronwxn Yip. 

/)/ Tell me how the two of you got into the paint game. 

Bronum I was a decorative artist and textile designer and I got a mural commission, but I didn't like any of the paints that were 
available because of their toxicity levels and what they looked like. Then when we did our own house up, I found that the 
options were really limited in terms of where you could go and find things for renovating or building a house. Those that 
were around didn't appeal to me at all. I found it really depressing to go into the really big megamarts where people sell 
building products. I just hated the whole experience. Andreas had always renovated buildings in Western Australia and 
realised that the paints people use these days are just no good for buildings; basically they make the buildings deteriorate 
from the inside out. 

/)/ What do you mean by that? 

lironuMi Well a lot of the buildings in Western Australia, particularly the old ones, are built from limestone and then rendered. 
Walls or buildings like that need to be able to breathe. Buildings really should be like the body - they need to have air 
and moisture freely exchangeable. In the '50s and '60s they started to paint buildings with plastic and film-forming 
paints that are acrylic and oil-based. They might look great from the outside, but on the inside they start to deteriorate 
because the moisture and air cannot be freely exchanged. It's something people have forgotten about when they 
build. Instead, they just think about putting something on the wall to colour it. Paints traditionally were a material 
which strengthened the wall and had integrity in the way that it interacted with the wall. I don't want to get too 
long-winded about it and I'm losing the point perhaps, but for all of these reasons... We love buildings, and we love 
things to look beautiful. 

We wanted to make something that we 
liked and so we decided we would. 

Df Starting a business is a big thing to go into, particularly as a couple. Were you looking for an entrepreneurial venture together? 
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* Baking and being 


Bv Samantha Proudle\ 


“On and 

on and on it goes, the 
world it just keeps spinning 
until I’m dizzy; time to breathe, so 
close my eyes and start again anew.” - 
Willy Mason, ‘Oxygen’. In his highly-evolved 
book ‘How to be Free’, Tom Hodgkinson 
(editor of‘The Idler’ who once said “Career is 
just posh s’avery”) suggests ‘just being’ is a 
good way to discover one’s true vocation 
— that which one is passionate about 

and can earn a living from, outside the manacles of career. A 

stint with no distractions, just free-flowing life. With space and time for ideas to sprout. Last 
year I voluntarily stepped off the career gravitron. With not a wisp of a plan to steady myself 
on, I stumbled fortuitously into a job sailing to Cape York and teaching Aboriginal kids to cook. 
Nearly a year later, with time to ‘be’. I’m discovering it’s not all croquet and cloud watching. As 
conscientiously as I squirreled in preparation for the time to ‘be’, actually doing the ‘being’ is 
fraught with anxiety. For while I’m studiously ‘being’ I’ve got one eye on all that hard- 
earned, which is rapidly ‘going’. Which docs not help me figure out 
how to ‘be’ in a way that is ‘ulfilling, ongoing, self- 
supporting and wo le. Angst wobbles 

aside, I’m using the lull to dust-off passions 
lost in the full-time hurdy-gurdy. Despite my 
love of food. I’d never made bread. I began 
with a sourdough. Af e days of compliant 
stirring and waiting . the starter mixture to 
‘be’ - real bread needs time to realise its authentic 
self, too — a showdown loomed. The oven knows only 
one temperature — hell. Despite constant coddling, the 
loaf burned on one side. Given the diabolical oven and the 
cookbook’s caveats about expectations and learning curves, it was a 
passable first go: respectable crust, cakey texture and proper sourdough taste. And it was a 
slice of the price for a decent retail loaf! With confidence up. I’m daydreaming about an unyeasted 
barley bread and gingerbread. The ‘being’ is still slow-going. And, like the bread, the 

results are sometimes overcooked but completely of my own making! 

So I’ll continue baking and being and dreaming about the 

next meal... and trying not to worry where it’s 


coming 


from. 
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Dynamic 

A framed picture of mv two sons when they were 
small. I love it because it shows their nature, and the 
dynamic between them within the picture is still the 
same 1 5 years later. 

I IdjXT 

The colour swatches are from our store when we first 
started. They were made by Sonny my first helper in our 
paint store. He made them beautifully and it reminds me 
of how we started, his lovely personality; and die time we 
shared at the beginning. It also reminds me how beautiful 
our paint is w hen I get bogged down in die mundane. 


Still 

The rose painting is by mv sister .Anna Mackrell. I love 
still life paintings of flowers. She painted this at our family 
farm and it reminds me of her and our childhood. 

Unexpected 

I took diis photo of the Virgin Mary in Paris. It 
reminds of the unexpected beauty you always stumble 
upon there... and she is so beautiful and serene. 

Attempts 

I he black folders at the back hold my many attempts 
to learn French and German. 


Varied 

My laptop is one of my favourite things. I do all 
my work on it. I use mv favourite new program, 
OmniOutliner, to keep mv head around all the many 
varied things going on. 

Depending 

I work from a small desk which looks out into 
a courtyard and plane tree. The space is a very 
beautiful place to work. The things I keep on 
my desk change a lot depending on what I find 
around me and like the look of... or riiessage of... 
at any one time. 
















Bnmuui No, not especially, we don't think like that either. We like to live our life and it has to be meaningful to us, so we just 
tend to develop things we're interested in. As a couple we're interested in the same things, not because we're a couple, 
but just because we are. We have different strengths and interests, and the combination of those has become a good 
business, but I wouldn't say we thought about that when we started. We've had times when we've thought, 'Oh my god, 

I can't stand the sight of you any more', which is normal too. It's been good for our relationship actually because you're 
made to work all those things out. 

/)/ Apart from the cafe you've mentioned, have you done anything else beyond the paints? 

Brnim/i Well before we did this we had a construction company and out of that came what we're doing now. What we're doing in 
the Middle East is an extension of this too. We've also just bought an old house in Germany which is another extension 
of what we love to do; we love to find buildings nobody else wants, do nice things to them and bring life back into them 

(see page 54 * Well-preserved ). 

You mentioned that you had been a textile designer and an artist before. Had that work tapered off, or did you choose 
to start doing something quite different? 

Kronen Well I was renovating buildings at the same time, but I had an accident and broke both my feet. It was a very rare 
kind of injury. 

/ had 10 bones broken so I couldn’t walk 
for eight months. 

I was in bed for a long time. I'd been going quite well with my textiles and 

my work. It was just a small operation, but I used to exhibit at Designex and would get my own commissions and 

that type of thing. I started the textiles and the art when my children were very small so that I could work but be 
very flexible. I've always wanted to be able to do things the way I want to do them and I wanted to be able to take 
holidays, be home whenever my kids needed me to be, but also do things for myself. But one of the side-effects of 

textile design was that back then the inks were really, really toxic, they used to stink. I was getting really tired of 

breathing that in all day and spending six months in bed gave me the opportunity to rethink what I wanted to do. 
I thought I might change, and I did. 

/)/ So when you were considering what you'd do... 

Bronwm I took a fair bit of time in recuperation and my children were still young and at school. We had almost finished our house 
when my feet were broken and you know how 

things bubble up when you have 
a bit of time, new things come to your mind 

(see page 57 

*Baking and Being). One weekend we went away, were driving around in our car and came up with the idea to do this. 

/)/ Did you research the market and realise that there was no one else doing anything like it? 

Bronuxn No, nothing as sensible as that. No, we just decided to do it. I knew what the market was like to a certain degree. I knew 
what was happening in the paint industry, but if you really research things... We tend to go by gut feel. We've been told 
many times in our lives on many levels, 'Oh don't do that', 'Oh you'd be crazy to do that', 'Oh that will never work' but we 
don't worry about that stuff so much because it's usually not true. 

/)/ Have there been any times when you've doubted that you've taken the right course? 
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n Oh yeah for sure. When we first started we were involved with our parents, my parents-in-law, and that didn't 
work. It was a bit of a painful break-up. We've had a lot of family employees and it's not always easy to combine 
family and business. 

We’re purists in a way and that’s not for 
everybody. That lamps challenges. 

Sometimes we'd think, well we could 

compromise what we do to get quicker, easier sales, but we decided not to. You've got to do what you think works. We 
feel pretty happy and lucky to do what we do mostly. 

Do you think in the long run, that by not compromising, it's actually benefited the business? 

" For sure. We really noticed that when we went to the Middle East, because it was the first time we'd gone outside 
ourselves, not just on a retail level, but in a different market in a bigger way. We were told by the local government and 
Austrade, 'People in the Middle East don't care about the environment'. That was the blanket statement we were told, but 
we found that not to be true. We also heard, 'It won't work in that market because they've never had that product before,' 
but we found that to be to our benefit. No one else was doing it so we had something different to offer. We also found 
that they certainly care about the environment, just as much as anybody else does. When we were at the big trade fair full 
of thousands of companies from around the world with our 1.5m stand which was tiny, we decided to present ourselves as 
we are, not as some... You know, most things are done in a very generic form and I hate the way the world has become 
like that. It's so boring and disappointing that that's your experience most places you go. We decided we would present 
ourselves as we are and out of that we got a really good beginning for our business. They picked up on us because we 
were different and could see clearly what we were about. That appealed. They'd been looking for that for a long time so 
it became our advantage. We didn't know that at the beginning and that's where it's hard. 

You have to 

really trust your own instincts and believe in what 

y y 

you believe. 

y 

It's like you have to live what you believe. 

In terms of running the business and doing what you do, what side of it do you tend to focus on? 

- Most things we do together at some level, but then go off and do our own things within that. I probably focus mostly on 
the retail, the marketing and the overall managing of everything. Andreas is very focussed on particular things. He does 
all the product development and has a good problem-solving mind. He's typically German also in that he does things very 
well and is very good at focusing on something. 

Who develops the beautiful colours? 

? I've done most of that with the people who work in our store and our factory - we have a factory. We've developed them as 
customers have requested colours and in response to ideas. It's often driven by what I like. I'll think, I like that and I want 
that, so III do that. We colour our paints differently to anyone else. In the beginning stages I was looking for pigments 
to colour the paints, but all that was available in Australia was a range of about six which came from industrial processes 
and weren't particularly nice - they didn't have much sophistication or subtlety to them. They're also what everybody else 
uses so I decided to look further afield and I found a place in the south of France where they manufacture pigments and 
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By Jessica OIdJield 


*Blue healer 

Colours convey cultural meaning. responsible for the pigment’s were mostly men, head-to-toe in 

We relate red with love or anger, unusual chemical stability: copal. the brilliant turquoise pigment, 

green with envy and white for This glue-like tree resin was also These human victims were then 

purity. For the Mayan tribes of used by the Mayan people as an thrust onto an altar, their beating 

Central America in 300 A.D., blue incense during ceremonies and hearts removed and their bodies 

meant healing and human sacrifice, most ingeniously as a binding thrown deep into a natural well 

Ceremoniously concocted, a agent in their home-made called the sacred Cenote. This 

blue pigment now known as ‘Maya pigment. This combination of was an attempt to placate Chaak, 

Blue’ played an integral part in ingredients resulted in a brilliant who would then hopefully strike 

the tribes’ sacred rituals and blue that barely faded after many the clouds with his lightening 

was renowned for its mysterious, hundreds of years. axe, rewarding them with rain for 

fade-resistant durability in the After being combined by their crops, 

harshest of climates. For decades burning, the three elements Many cultural relics, such as 

it has been known that Maya Blue contained in the pigment pottery and murals, were also 

contains both an extract from the represented the healing power of painted with Maya Blue and serve 

leaf of an indigo plant and a clay water in the Mayan agricultural to remind us of the significance 

mineral called palygorskite, but community. The Mayans would of this vivid cultural history, but 

it wasn’t until early this year that symbolically feed these to their sadly, like most of their'other 

some American anthropologists rain god, Chaak, by painting the colours, the Maya civilisation has 

discovered the secret ingredient bodies of human sacrifices, which long since faded. 




have done for thousands of years. I got my French neighbour to ring them up and they sent me the samples. That's how 
our colour system started. Then I had to do the terrible thing of going to the South of France to visit them. We became 
their agent for the Middle East and Oceania. We also get pigments from other areas, but mostly from there. 

/)/ Flow do they make the colours? 

Bromun They come out of the ground using a natural process. They're sluiced, then dried, then crushed - it's very simple. 

But a blue for example - how would they make that, surely it wouldn't come out of the ground? 

Bronwxn It depends which blue, but generally it comes out of the ground to some degree or another (see page 62 *Blue Healer). 
It's usually heated or changed in some way with a process. There are some greens that come out of the ground green. 

Pigments are beautiful things. We treat them like 
children almost. 

We have our favourites and the people who work here have their favourites. We tend 
to develop colours based on the characteristics of the pigment so they're not always the same and they have their own 
personalities. We love for things not to be generic, it's not all about this, plus this, plus this and you'll get that. We 
tend to let things have their own beauty including the people who work here. We allow them to express things they find 
interesting or beautiful... 

/)/ And embrace the imperfections... 

Bromun That's right, but in saying that, we have a very technical side where every colour is completely replicable. So while we 
have that artistic, organic approach, we also have a scientific systems approach. It's a good combination between Andreas 
and myself. I think that's what makes it so strong. One needs the other to grow. To develop you need to have some things 
that anyone can do, it can't be too niche. You want to be able to have other people embrace it also. 

/)/ Are there any other businesses or products or even people you admire in the way that they do things? 

Bromun Oh lots. I mean I love your magazine, and I don't say that just because I'm speaking to you. What I love about 
your magazine is that you can see, or get in touch with, people who are coming from a place that's a little bit 
different to where people have been coming from before. I feel like there's a change in the world - I hope that 
there is - where 

people are coming from a more individual 
but more global place, 

you know what I mean? 

/)/ Absolutely. Where do you think this awareness and desire to do the right thing by the environment stemmed from? 

Bronwxn I don't know. I've always had it. I grew up on a farm. 

/)/ You're a greenie from way back? 

Bromun Yes, I remember having huge debates with my step-father about farming because I thought he should do organic farming, 
and that was 1973 or something. That movement had started then in the '60s and 70s I guess and it appealed to me 
even then. 

/)/ Do you think it was growing up on the farm and being immersed in nature from that very young age that had an impact 
on you? 

Bronwxn I don't know. I wouldn't say it's necessarily people in the country who care about the environment. They do and they 
don't. I think what I got out of growing up on a farm was the isolation because from that, comes the ability to develop 
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Pictured are two pages from ‘Sometimes 1 think , Sometimes 1 am' by Sara 



*How sweet it is 


For years, Italian artist and 
illustrator Sara Fanelli has been 
collecting quotes that have in some 
way struck her and helped her 
“make sense of the world”. She 
says they’re like sweets; something 
to “suck on and keep in your head 
or mouth as you work.” Sara has 
compiled them, and the illustrations 
they hav e inspired, into a charming 
book, Sometimes / think, Sometimes 
I am. The quotes are grouped into 
five sections; 

Devils and Angels which begins 


with the G.K. Chesterton quote, 
“Angels can fly because they 
take themselves lightly” and is a 
repository for Sara’s drawings of 
winged and horned creatures. 

Love begins with Samuel Butler’s 
insightful quote, “To live is like to 
love - all reason is against it, and all 
healthy instinct for it.” 

Mythology , also the subject of one 
of her earlier books, begins with the 
Fallust quote, “These things never 
happened but are always.” 

The Absurd kicks off with a 


favourite Socrates quote, “Our 
greatest blessings come to us by way 
of madness.” 

Colour includes quotes from artists 
and philosophers such as Goethe 
who said, “Colours are light’s 
suffering and joy.” 

Sara’s sense of line, hand-written 
type and composition has been 
much-imitated and one can see why, 
but it’s her use of colour that makes 
one think of the Vincent van Gogh 
quote; “Colour in a picture is like 
enthusiasm in life”. 
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your own thoughts. I think that's more what it's from. My sister is an artist, a painter, and when I look at her work and 
all of the things we've done, I can see they come very much from being brought up in an area without much external 
influence. 

/)/ Were you both encouraged to pursue creative endeavours? 

Kronen Her probably more than me because she was a better drawer and a better painter than I was. I wasn't particularly good at 
that. I guess I was always interested in homes actually. My painting and stuff was more to do with homes than having a 
burning desire to paint a picture. I love colours (see page 66 * How sweet it is) and I wanted to make things to express 
something within a house - that was my interest. 

/)/ Hearing you talk, I wouldn't be surprised if at some stage you developed a range of homewares... 

lironuvn I never thought of that. I don't like to diversify so much that you can't do things properly, but one of the things I'd like 
to do is to offer more and more things for homes and for people to have in their houses. I've always thought it'd be great 
to have textiles which are environmentally friendly. You can't go to any particular outlet and buy dyes to do dyeing and 
things to make your own textiles from or to decorate your own textiles with. Things like that I'd love to do. 

/)/ That'd be fun. Through all of this you've managed to bring up three kids... 

Iiranu\n Well actually I didn't bring up the eldest one, she's my step daughter, but that's been fantastic. I've loved having children 
and we feel really blessed with our children. Of course parenting's not an easy thing, but we've been really lucky. I think 
because we've also always lived in such a way that there's no separation in our lives; we don't have nine-to-five jobs and 
we've always been able to do what our kids have needed as well as what we've needed, although sometimes if we've been 
really busy at work then we haven't. You'd probably better ask them. I mean, I'm not the mother who's put the fabulous 
meal on the table every night, that's for sure. They might have some complaints. We've always lived our life at home, they 
know what we do. When we go travelling they tease us and they plead, 'Don't take us to another old building... We can't 
bear the sight of another old building'. They think we're a bit tedious in the things we're interested in. 

/)/ To travel as much as you do, you've obviously got the business to a point where you can leave it for several months on 
end and it'll be ok... 

Bromun We often leave it. We'll often go away for a month at a time. 

y\ business is not really a 
business if you can ’t leave it. 

I guess something we've learnt and are still learning, 

is that 

it’s good to invite other people in and let 
other people take on things. You don’t have to do 
everyth i ng yo u rselj. 

There are so many interesting people around, people who find what you do 
interesting, and want to do that with you or be part it. We try to look for that more and more now. 

/)/ What are your dreams for it and you? 

limnwvn Well, we'd like to spend a lot more time overseas. I want to spend a lot more time in my house in Germany because that's 
my newest obsession. That's just on the fun side of things. We'd really like to expand more in the Middle East, and we 
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are. We want to really have a whole system rolling out there in the next two years of products we're making. That system 
requires a fair bit of work so we, particularly Andreas, will spend a fair bit of time there in the next year or two making 
sure that all goes the way it needs to. I'd really like to have stores all over Australia, that's something we're also working 
on at the moment. We've just finished the most beautiful brochures - that's been a dream of mine. I really love that side 
of our business, coming up with ideas for pictures and presenting things and expressing that. 

/)/ Is that your artistic outlet now, or do you still paint? 

limmyn To a certain degree. I don't paint, but 

I think lots of things you do are 
artistic; cooking, your house... Whatever it is I do, 

I like it to have ajeel. 

/)/ Would you love to see every second home in Australia using your paints? 

Dwnum I'd love to yes, not just because they're our paints, just because I think it's so much better for the environment. People 
don't realise how much stuff there is in paint, how many chemicals and toxins, not just the volatile organic compounds 
that people do know about to a certain degree, they're full of things like pesticides and organo-chlorides... They're a huge 
cocktail of really disgusting chemicals, and people have no idea that's what they're painting on their walls. I find it sad 
when I hear of people freshly painting their babies' rooms - it's awful. I don't like to bag other people and products, but 
I just don't think people realise what's in what they put in their homes, and it's not needed. 

/)/ Hands down. Are your paints much more expensive? 

Bronurn No they're comparable to other paints. 

/)/ You said that they work best on rendered surfaces... Would they actually not suit the majority of Australian walls? 

liromun No, they suit the majority of buildings. The only things they don't suit are wood and steel, but otherwise, you can use 
them on all walled surfaces; Gyprock, plaster, painted plaster, HardiBoard, all those normal things you use. They're perfect 
on render that's all. It's a very easy product to handle. It washes out of your clothes and that sort of stuff. 

/)/ Is there much research, or are there any studies into the harmful effects of paints? 

limn urn There are some. Most say that the interior of a home can be up to 2,000 times more polluted than the exterior, especially 
new homes. It's not just paint... Those big homeware superstores... When I go into them I feel like I'm going to be sick. 
The smell of all those chemicals is appalling and people have new homes full of that stuff; carpets, fabrics, TVs; all of them 
really heavy with pollutants. It's also about the manufacturing process. The paint industry is one of the biggest polluters 
of the environment. There are a lot of really toxic by-products which come from making paints, whereas we just have a 
little bit of sand left over. One time at the factory there were a whole lot of drums of residue sand, within that sand there 
was a little tree growing, it had just popped up from the seeds that had blown in from the bush nearby. I thought, that's 
what it should be like. That's the kind of products we should be using, 

not just because I 

make them, but because that's what I believe. 

If you can do something like that, you should because it's better, much better. 
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When his father died, Jim Denevan, the second youngest of nine children, was just five years-old. Several of his brothers later 
became ill and when his mother, a mathematician, developed Alzheimers' disease in the mid 1990s Jim took to the beach in 
an attempt to deal with the 'trauma'. He began drawing in the sand with either a rake or a piece of driftwood found on the 
beach and the resulting works evolved into something extraordinary. Photographs of them have been exhibited at PS1, part 
of New York's Museum of Modern Art. Jim is about the ephemeral whether it's the perfect wave (he is called 'the king' by his 
local surfing community), the drawing which will be erased by the next tide, or the dinner he's arranged in a farmer's field 
of which there will be no trace tomorrow either... Df 

DJ Have you been out in the desert again? 

)im I have. I think this is the third time I've been in the last month. I'm getting very interested in it. 

/)/ What is it about the desert that interests you? It's a new type of canvas I guess... 

Jim There's no more room on the beach, the beaches where I live are not quite big enough for the drawings I want to do. The 
desert I think is a bigger surface, and the dry lakes are self-erasing surfaces. 

/)/ Why is their ability to erase what you've drawn important to you? 

Jim It's all about the practise and not about the results in a way. There's really no pressure at all to have a finished result, 

but I think it's not so much that it's impermanent, as that there's as much space as I can possibly use for exploring, or 
looking around, or finding solutions, or composing... It's much like say if someone's walking in the wilderness and there 
are no roads, they can choose to go anywhere and they're in a constant state of freedom and movement. I think that's 
what's very attractive about the dry lakes. 

There s a freedom and an ability 
to go anywhere when I m marking the surface. 

I'm starting 

to learn about how a dry lake is different from the ocean. When I'm drawing on the sand at the beach I don't have much 
time, generally only about four, maybe six hours at the most, but on the dry lake I can come back [to the drawing] over 
several days. It's actually kind of odd for me because I can return the next day and I'm not used to that. It fades in about 
three weeks and completely disappears in about three or four months. So it fades quicker than I'd expected and of course 
if it rains it'll turn into a shallow lake. 

/)/ Is that changing the nature of your work? 

Jim The drawings I've been doing are generative, they're fractal or they show growth. 

/)/ Are they still highly-geometric, organised patterns? 

Jim The drawings have been moving towards being more like the growth of snowflakes, or plants, or crystals. I've gone 
through many different phases. For the first three or four years that I was drawing it was mostly figures, simple schemes 
of people and animals and birds, waves, and things like that. The website shows more geometry than anything else at 
this time, but there were others that were more figurative. They are all simple line drawings. 

/)/ How long ago was it that you started drawing? 

Jim In 1995. It's been a really long time. 

/)/ What prompted you to start? 

Jim Curiosity I suppose and an interest in composition. I've done a lot of dancing and that kind of thing. I'm curious about 
space, but that's a natural background for most people interested in art in general. At that time I was going through a 
number of traumas so I became very obsessive. I think I drew pretty much at every low tide for several years. I've done 
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* Puzzled I am 


By Kris McIntyre 


English 

Ronald Arbuthnott 
to be one dedicated to 
God. Bom Anglican, Knox 


"Man 
is a puzzle¬ 
solving animal," wrote 
author, satirist and theologian 
Knox (1888-1957). Knox’s own life appears 
the puzzle of man’s relationship with the concept of 
converted to Catholicism and became a priest, but it was for his writing that he became famous. Over tH 
course of his prolific 50-year writing career, most of his works related to religious or spiritual topics including 
his best-known translation of the Bible. Rather bizarrely this practicing priest also wrote mystery novels until he was 
instructed to devote his time to more dignified pursuits by his bishop. Against the grain of religious belief that accepted 
miracles and divine interventions, Knox condemned them in his detective novels, which he deemed as intellectual puzzles 
that must obey the rules of logic. Whether addressing the question of God, unravelling the clues to the daily crossword, 
or understanding the elusive nature of the dating game, puzzles have been part of human interaction throughout history. 

In myth, magic, religion, music and art, puzzles betray the larger search for the meaning of life. In his book, The Puzzle 
Instinct: The Meaning of Puzzles in Human Life , puzzle-addict and communication theorist Marcel Danesi explores the human 
fascination with puzzles. Through exploring the philosophical implications of the puzzle instinct, Danesi attests that 
problem-solving is a human instinct and "a human defence mechanism to adapt and adjust to the harsh realities of life.” In 
many musical w orks there is a common pattern of discord and harmony whereby a harmony is established, broken down and 
then reconnected. The result for the listener, consciously or not, is a sense of order - not just in that piece of music but in the 
world at large. Perhaps our penchant for puzzles is a welcome relief for our inability to understand the bigger puzzle of life. Whilst 


we may not ever be able to discover the meaning of life, there 
chess, completing the giant crossword or coming up 
level, tackling puzzles has been credited with 
the potential for mental deterioration and 
some sense in the nonsensical scene from 
Stiller’s lycra-clad parody of a gym-junkie, 
down a staircase Hipping the pages of a 
“Sometimes I like to work up a mental 
sweat.” The human instinct for puzzles 
and problem sohing may not be so much 
a philosophical need, but a kind of mental 
fitness akin to our need for physical exercise. 
Then again, maybe puzzles are just a means 
of passing the time during this thing 
we call ‘life’. Another puzzle to 
ponder... 


is an enormous comfort in winning the game of 
with a successful strategy at work. On another 
keeping the mind active and countering 
Alzheimer’s disease. So there may be 
the movie, DodgeBall, where Ben 
Whyte Goodman, saunters 
dictionary saying. 
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a lot of drawing in the sand. I'm sure I've walked around the world a couple of times - really that much. I've really, really 
done a lot. 

/)/ Did it help you work through what you needed to? 

Jim Yeah. I found it to be soothing and calming, somewhat meditative, but it's also very, very physical. It's hard work. It can 
be exhausting and I'm tired afterwards. I think some of it is just a natural human desire to solve problems, just as people 
solve problems when they balance their cheque book or when they have a grocery list and want to buy different food for 
the week. I think the motion of walking and finding relations between things is just another example of problem-solving 
(see page 74 *Puzzled I am). 

Df When I look at the images of your drawings, I cannot believe how you do it. They look impossible. How do you draw such 
perfect circles? 

Jim A lot of practise. There's a drawing where the first circle is about as big as a penny and the last circle is as big as two or 
three houses. The intention is that every circle is slightly bigger than the one previously, and when I get to the 345th 
circle that's a lot of practise to get all the way out there. Out in the desert I made a circle that was probably four miles 
in circumference, really, really big, almost a two hour walk. That's part of the reason I went out into the desert to the dry 
lake. I went to a small dry lake that's not too far from my house. The lake is about half a mile across. I was out there and 
I guessed the right curve on one side that would reach the other side of the lake. I guessed it right and so 

I figured I needed some bigger places to really see 
what I could do. 

Actually I had a pilot who was coming [to take aerial photos] but he didn't make 
it 'cause he was worried about fuel and he was followed by some military drones, some unmanned planes. I was in the 
Nevada dessert and there's a lot of military out there. So he ended up turning around and didn't take any photos, but 
I'm going to try again in about six or seven days. I think the circles, at least a couple of them, are two miles or so in 
diameter. I think from the air they'll look pretty accurate. They're probably more accurate than a circle someone could 
draw freehand on a piece of paper just because with that much size... I may be off two or three degrees, I don't know, 
I don't really know. Recently I have done some circles that are almost that large and I've come all the way around after 
walking for an hour and I have hit the other side exactly. I mean exactly the right spot which is very strange. Believe me 
it's very, very strange. 

/)/ I don't want to put words in your mouth, but does it feel like something else is guiding you round that circle? 

Jim I’m just so far out in the middle of nowhere, so far from anything. It’s very, very emotional because I have to concentrate 

really intensely and pay attention to all the 360 degrees of the entire place where I am. I have to pay attention for quite a 
long time for each part of it; the view of the horizon, the area closest to me, the area in the middle distance, the farthest, 
where the sun is, and where the clouds are. 

Its very, very emotional. I’m 
getting slightly more used to it now, 

but it actually made me cry when I 

was coming around and found the other side. Just to be walking precisely in the right space, in the right place in that 
distance, felt really... It's hard to describe. It felt exhilarating and calming at the same time, but more calming. There's 
also a feeling of completion. It's a funny thing because anyone looking at a circle from the air would think that it looks 
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*Broke-n 


By Kale Bezar 


I’ve always found the saying, 'You 
have to know the rules to break 
them' quite unsatisfactory. Quite 
obviously you can break a rule 
without knowing it in the first 
place. Who would have known that, 
when I parked my Mini (one of the 
little old ones) perpendicular to the 
curb, despite the fact that it poked 
out less than an SUV would have if 
parked parallel, I was breaking the 
law? Well, the parking warden did 
and $79 (plus late fees) later so did 
I. That said, I do understand, and 
love, the idea behind this saying. 

Each issue of Dumbo feather is laid 
out according to some fairly strict 
rules, perhaps un-noticcd by the 
non-graphic-design-oriented reader. 
Exactly the same grid sits behind 
every page and dictates where text 


and images must start and finish. 
However, it's usually when Jim (our 
art director) asks 'Can I do this?' that 
I smile. 'Can I do this?' almost always 
indicates that he's broken the rules 
somehow and pushed our layout 
somewhere it's never been before. 
The thing is, they're often the most 
successful pages. If we broke the 
rules on every page it wouldn't work, 
and if we broke every rule on a page 
it wouldn't work, but if you break 
just one occasionally, the result can 
be magic. 

I was reminded of this recently 
when I heard Swiss-Italian graphic 
design legend, Bruno Monguzzi, 
speak at the AG Ideas International 
Design Forum in Melbourne. He 
related the story of how in 1961 he'd 
begun working for his hero, Antonio 


Boggeri. After just a couple of weeks 
Boggeri called him to his office and 
said to him, "Like the spider's web, 
Swiss graphic design is perfect, but 
often of a useless perfection." 

At this point Monguzzi thought he 
was being given his marching orders, 
but Boggeri went on, "The web, is 
only useful when harmed by the 
entangled fly." Monguzzi wasn't fired, 
he was being given the single piece 
of advice that he credits with his 
success as a graphic designer, "it was 
then that my vocabulary began to 
increase, and it was then that my use 
of type and pictures began to grow' 
towards more expressive solutions." 

Whether it's the broken grid or the 
fly in the web, you do have to know 
the rules to break them... without 
getting fined. 
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like a perfect circle, but I've actually never gone out there and checked. I wouldn't want to do that. I've actually never 
measured anything per se. It really irritates me the idea of precisely measuring something. When someone asks me 'How 
big is that?' I'm guessing, but I know that generally someone walks about three miles an hour. 

So this is what you're going to keep doing? Do you want to keep pushing and exploring this? 

Yeah. For it to be interesting to me there has to be mix between following a rule of some sort and having some reason 
physically for me to fail or not fail... so loose rules or rigid rules (see page 77 *Broke-n). I did some drawings recently 
that are more rigid in rules and had a very odd feeling of... This is an analogy I think fits really well, we expect a comet 
to come on a certain date because we've seen the path and can calculate that it'll come in 67 years or whenever. If I do 
drawings that are too rules-based I feel like the universe is forcing me to perform and there's little or no freedom involved. 
Everyone chooses to get up and go to work in the morning and this is an odd form of work. I did a drawing where I made 
three circles and the rule was that there'd be a circle in between the three circles. The first circle was about half a mile 
across and then I was guessing every circle and getting smaller, and smaller, and smaller, and smaller circles. So when I 
made the three circles, the whole rest of the drawing was, in a way, already done. The only thing that was required of me 
was that I be physically accurate in my calculation of where the curves should go. I want to do drawings that are not as 
deterministic as that. 

I'm trying to find the balance between 
thejreedom of choices and having rules. 

I think that's how the universe 

works. I'm not trying to be grandiose or anything, but I think there's something about the place where they interact which 
is where things are born. I don't mean just living things, but also rocks and everything else. That's the place where new 
forms arise. Like the dinners on the farm I do (see page 82 *Can we sit outside ?). If you plan out something then people 
will participate in it and then something else can arise from that. I don't know. I'm looking for interesting relations 
between things and areas where growth might come about. I'm usually not so far-ranging in my analysis, but for some 
reason I'm feeling like this right now. 

Do you see the dinners as complimentary to your artwork, or do they take you away from that? 

Strangely enough I've kinda thought of the dinners as being a way to make a living - that's certainly a big part of it. Both 
the dinners and the artwork are starting to contribute income. I've been nearly broke for years. Actually it's caused a lot of 
stress, but it's getting a little better now. The way that it's evolved is that on the Californian coast the drawing conditions 
are really only good in the winter time, and of course you don't really want to do a dinner on a farm when the weather's 
terrible. They actually just perfectly transition into each other. There's a place in Washington State at the mouth of a river 
where the tide goes out for four or five miles. Every year when we go on tour with the dinners I stop at that place and do 
some drawings. It’s a really great spot. Then we go up to Vancouver, British Columbia, which also has a very good tidal 
spot. We're going to do a dinner in Spain which has a very high tidal range. Actually last year I made a mistake and put 
the dinner in Seattle on the wrong week. I didn't check the tides first. I'm not going to make that mistake again. 

So the dinners are a way for you to get somewhere at the right time to be able to make drawings? 

Yeah I have to be there at the right time. We're arranging a dinner in Spain at the end of August. Once again I went about 
it backwards, but I checked the tides today and it's just perfect timing. I got it right so that's good. 

How has that come about? Has someone in Spain contacted you? 

Well this is actually a surfing connection because Patrick Trefz made a surf movie called Thread which has my artwork in 
it. A guy in Spain, Sancho, who knew Patrick was really super excited about my artwork, but he didn't know about the 
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*Can we sit outside? 


Recipe for Jim Denevan's 'Outstanding in the Field' dinners 

1 x farm... or perhaps a sea cave, or wine cellar, or beach 
1 x farmer and other producers whenever possible 
Misc. farm produce 
1 x local chef 

1 x real!) long table + chairs 
130 x hungry, curious people 
1 x clear day 

Step 1: Take 1 x local chef and get him to prepare a meal 
using local produce, sourced primarily from 1 x farm 
and other local producers. While chef is cooking, begin 
preparation of people as follows. 

Step 2: Take 130 x hungry, curious people on a 30-45 


minute tour of 1 x farm. Season them with tales of how the 
food they are about to eat has been grown and harvested. 
You will know they are ready for the next stage when their 
saliva juices appear to be flowing. 

Step 3: Seat hungry people randomly along long table 
and fill their glasses with local wines. Seat local producers 
amongst them at regular intervals. This will allow' for 
further seasoning of people. Local producers can vary from 
dinner to dinner but serving suggestions would include; 1 x 
cheese maker, 1 x wine maker, 1 x orchardist etc. 

Step 4: Leave to simmer. 

Step 5: Mix 130 x hungry people with 5 x courses prepared 
by 1 x chef until all absorbed. 

wmv.outstandinginthefield.com 
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food-related work, so I told him all about it. He has all connections with wine makers and a place that's been named the 
fourth best restaurant in the world, so it sounds like it's gonna be good. 

/)/ So you were, sorry are, a chef is that right? 

Jim Yeah I was a chef in a conventional restaurant for about 11 years. We had a number of dinners in the restaurant which 

we called 'farmer dinners'. A farmer would come into the restaurant and all the ingredients for the meal were sourced 
from one farm. 

That went really well and evolved into having 
dinners on thejarms themselves. 

Part of it also is that my oldest brother is an 
organic farmer in California. He's the second longest-serving member of the Organic Farmers' Association. He's quite a 
bit older than me and when I was a kid I used to work on his farm picking apples and pears, that kinda thing. So I was 
familiar with farms and thought they were really nice and interesting, although the work was really hard. Anyway, working 
as a chef evolved into hosting dinners on the farm. Finally I left the restaurant because the dinners on the farm became 
so much work. I began going across the country in my bus - which was a 1952 diesel, now biodiesel, bus - doing the 
dinners. I just painted it, it looks really great. This year we’re going to go to more places than we've ever been in it. 

/)/ Is the bus kitted out to be a kitchen? 

Jim It does have a kitchen and a fridge, the kitchen runs on propane, but it's mostly living and cooking space for us, the five 

or six people who are traveling together. We have a trailer and it carries all the chairs and various equipment. There's a 
bit of renting we have to do in each place, but we carry most of our tables and stuff with us. I like the visual consistency 
of having the same chairs, the same tables. It’s a lot of fun to figure out where the table goes. One of my favorite jobs is 
wandering around the farm to figure out where the table would look nice. 

/)/ Why do you think the dinners are proving so popular? 

Jim They are really popular at this point, but they weren't to begin with. In the beginning it was very difficult 'cause no one 

had ever heard of doing this kinda thing. I think at the first dinner we had 60 people and I think only 25 had paid. I 
wanted an example, a picture of a table filled with people because that would attract others to the idea of doing it. If 
the table wasn't that big it wouldn't look very impressive and maybe people wouldn't come and visit so I drafted some 
friends in and said, 'I'll give you a free dinner if you fill out my table a little bit', that kinda thing. Then there was a nice 
photograph of the table in the local newspaper and it pretty much went from there. The first time we crossed the country, 
we'd go into a town and we'd only have like 11 paying customers on a Wednesday. Then maybe the local paper would 
have a little story in their food section and we'd get up to about 70 people or something. These days everything's sold 
out. A lot of the dinners sold out within minutes of the schedule going out, so that's a lot better. It was really difficult 
when we had no idea how many people we were going to have. It'd be fun to do one with hundreds and hundreds of 
people some time. 

/)/ Maybe not so fun for the chef. 

Jim True. We'd definitely mix it up among different chefs, for sure. 

/)/ Is the popularity a combination of you becoming far more well known and because there's a greater awareness of food 
miles and organics? 

Jim It's definitely the spirit of the times. Timing is part of it. Interest is very high on all the issues associated with dinners 
on the farm. Farmers' markets are becoming more and more popular all the time so people are seeing the farmer at a 
market and then maybe they want to come and see the farm too. Also people in general are more concerned about the 
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environment and, not only are they more concerned, but they are making an effort to find out for themselves what is 
significant in terms of the environment and how they can personally do something. That's probably more true now than 
previously. When we did the first dinner in 1999 I imagined that there would be greater interest in this whole pursuit of 
doing dinners outdoors and seeing where our food comes from. I anticipated that would be true, but it is also true that my 
interest in this kinda thing goes way back to 1988 when I read an article in Foreign Policy Review about global warming. 
Then in the next two years I started a bicycle advocacy organization which did all kinds of things like get more bike lanes, 
bikes on buses and different stuff. When I read that article about global warming and climate change I was like, if this is 
what's going on, I think I'll start doing something. The thing to do I thought was to start a bicycle advocacy organization. 
We did a number of mass rides where hundreds of people protested the first Gulf War and we had 110 people ride bikes 
through San Francisco. The organization was called People Power and it still exists and does a lot of work. 

/)/ Are you still involved? 

Jim I'll go to the fundraisers at the restaurant I used to work at and those kinds of things. No I'm not involved, but I'm the 
founder. I used to go to our meetings twice a week, and to the city council meetings, and county supervisor's meetings 
for about three or four years. I was really, really intensely involved in it, but I've backed away now. Now I just sort of 
contribute to the organization and help out. I suppose the dinners on the farm and the art has taken me away from the 
bicycle advocacy. Strangely enough this morning I was scouting all around San Francisco and Santa Cruz because the guy 
who did the movie on my surfing and my artwork has a new film he's working on. We'll be working on it in the next couple 
of days. I can't remember the name of it but it's going to be showing at the International Bicycle Film Festival (BFF) which 
travels around the world. I'm sure it’s been in Australia (see page 86 * Bespoke). 

/)/ Yeah it is, it's in Melbourne and Sydney. It's great. 

Jim I met Brandt Barbur, [the BFF's founder] in New York and I might do a dinner in New York at the end of the month 

associated with the International Bicycle Film Festival. 

In thejilm I'm going to be 
drawing with a bicycle. I’ve hooked up a rake to 
the back oj the bicycle 

and I'm gonna ride it all over the beach and do a bicycle drawing. I'm 
not sure how fabulous it'll be but it'll be interesting and fun to do it. We'll see how it turns out. 

/)/ When you read that article in the Foreign Policy Review, why do you think you did something about it? We all read articles 
about things like this every day, but it's quite another thing to actually decide to do something to help. 

Jim I don't know. It just seemed very drastic and that many people and the world would suffer if people didn't do something. 
I've always been interested in meteorology, geology, geography. I am aware of plate tectonics and that of course 
everything's always changing including the sea level... Just north of Santa Cruz there's seven different terraces that 
show changes in sea level over tens of thousands of years. It's also true that this drastic change in climate is harmful 
in many, many different ways. I suppose I was one of the more alarmed people around when I read that Foreign Policy 
Review article. I began writing all kinds of things, saying people need to change, people need to do things differently. A 
lot of people did ride their bikes and we did improve bicycle conditions, but there really wasn't any mass exodus of motor 
vehicles and it's been a long time. Fiumans don't have the power to collectively stop the fact that people die, they have 
a limited life span, the continents will continue to crash into each other, mountains will rise. There's a bit of excitement 
right now in terms of the environment and the possibility for change and I'm excited about that, but I'm probably a 
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* Be-spoke 

Knock knock. 

Who’s there? 

Isabel. 

Isabel who? 

Isabel on a bicycle really necessary? 

Well yes actually, pretty crucial, and 
i 

so is a helmet. BrenduBarbur found 
this out the hard w : ay: Over eight years 
ago, not long after Barbur moved 
f rom San Francisco to New York, he 
was hit by a bus while riding his bike. 
Instead of swearing off cycling for 
life he decided ' to turn that negative 
experience into something positive." 

When trying to figure out just what 
that might be Barbur knew he wanted 
to do something with his friends 
and something that he was into. He 
had worked in film and had been 


By Kate Bezar 

* 

involved in art so decided to start 
a filmfestival of sorts dedicated to 
the humble bicycle. The Bicycle Film 
Festival (BFF) concept was embraced 
by the Anthology Film Archives, 
which Barbur describes "treasure 
temple of film for the world‘s giving 
Micjjconcept immediate cppdit>ility 
and content. It was an auspicious 
beginning and even in its first year, 
Barbur’s festival had sold out shows, 
national press coverage and he says, 
"It seemed people were really into it." 

Barbur's 'little festival' is now in its 
eighth year and has peddled its way 
into 1 5 cities. The BFF has travelled 

from its home base in New .York City: 

_ «* 

to San Francisco, London, Tokyo, _ 
Vienna, Milan, Sydney, Melbourne 
and many other small and large cities 


2 ^ 



worldwide with each having its own 
customised festival with a variety 
of film shorts and features, art, and 
music. .As well as the international 
programme the festival includes a 
number of local films with a strong 
theme or character of bicycles. Entries 
have closed for the Sydney festival 
but still are open for Melbourne (they 
close on 12 September 2008). An 
application form can be downloaded 
from www.ambiguoushorse.com. 

In 2007 over 100,000 people 
attended BFFs across the globe 
and were part of’ bike swaps, bike 
beauty pageants, art exhibitions, film 
screenings and general mayhem... To 
find out when and where the next one 
will be held in your city, visit 
www.bicyclefilmfestival.com. 


HYATT 
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Little... I don't know. We got out of our cars for a few years but it was hard to get bikes Lanes, it was hard to get people 
to have dinner on a farm for the first few times, and it was harder to go to meeting after meeting after meeting and get 
just the tiniest amount of bicycle improvements. I'm not trying to be dismissive or pessimistic. If you walk around Santa 
Cruz you can see all kinds of great things that have happened to bicycles, but there's still a critical mass of people are 
driving around. That was back in 1988 and I was very militant. I mean I didn't get in a car for more than three years. I 
literally didn't travel in a car. There was a group of us who wouldn't get in a car. Actually, some of them took it too far, 
they'd be rude to people driving and that sort of thing. I got turned off by the militant part of it, I suppose. There was 
a bit of a mob rule that happened. The mass rides kinda turned into the Critical Mass Movement. I don’t know if you're 
familiar with the Critical Mass Movement? I just got an email from a guy doing a PhD in Historical Geography at Berkeley 
and he's writing about the origins of the Critical Mass Movement and where it came from and stuff. He's interviewing me 
about our mass rides and how they've influenced the people in San Francisco. The rides we did were kind of a seed for 
that kind of activism, but some people would take it too far. They just loved being in the mob. I backed off from that 
after three or four years and then I got into my artwork. I'm still a bicycle advocate. 

/)/ Your artwork must have felt very solitary compared to that collective action. Is your artwork a form of activism in any 
way, or is it just purely about creating for the sake of creating? 

Jim It's activism to the extent that it suggests a way of looking at the world. I think that it functions in that way as 
activism. I've always been interested in the idea that 

the gentle curves of each 

drawing are such that people can either experience 
it as a composition or ignore it 

and walk right over the top of it. I've always 
been really, very, very interested in that. The drawings are enormous but they're very slight at the same time. A person 
may get to certain points in the drawing and have some feeling of reverence for the world as it relates to the drawing or 
the composition. I think the gentle persuasion of a suggestion of a drawing is more powerful then the sheer mastery that 
people would suggest is involved in making a gigantic circle or something like that. I think the gentleness of the drawings 
communicates. That's what I like. If I made a drawing that was several miles across, like I did in the desert, but it was 
permanent and it was made with cement, or shiny porcelain, or who knows what, it would be much, much, much more 
aggressive, even if people just saw it from the ground. That's a long answer to your question. I don't want the drawing to 
be too suggestive and I don't want it to be dominating. The built environment can be very aggressive. I'm against that 
kind of aggressiveness. Of course the ocean, and the weather outdoors, and all those kinds of things are much, much more 
powerful than any kind of grand compositions that we put up. 

/)/ Any kind of human intervention. 

Jim Whether it's intended to be temporary or whether it's intended to be lasting. Even the grandest monuments are insignificant 

in some ways which I think is helpful for people to realise. You can be trapped too intensely to things - whether it's 
physical things or metaphysical things - and that causes a lot of people pain. 

/)/ Sure. I guess you learn that lesson every time the sea washes one of your drawings away. 

Jim Yeah. I love it when it washes away. Whenever I get asked that question, 'Am I disappointed?' I couldn't imagine being 

disappointed. I love it when it fades, it's just great. The dry lakes are the same. I wouldn't be out there if the marks lasted 
very long. The lake drawings disappear much quicker than I imagined. It's nice to see that things don't last. / 
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Natasha Pincus 
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These days, rather than having limited choices (like if you're a girl you'll be a nurse or a teacher), we're told we can be 
whatever we want. Although this is surely a good thing, it can sometimes make it a bit tricky to figure out exactly what 
you do want to do, particularly if you're a bit of a jack-of-several-trades. It took Natasha Pincus two degrees (in Law and 
Science) and 365 days practising as a lawyer to finally commit to pursuing her first love, film. She has since developed an 
extraordinary reputation for making short films and music videos. Feature film world, here she comes... Df 

Df There's a university student in Melbourne making a short film for Dumbo feather and, as a funny coincidence, she sent me 
a link to your Lior video clip and told me how much she loves it. Is it getting a beautiful response? 

Natasha It is, yeah. I got a call from my sister-in-law an hour or so ago with her wee ones in the back of the car. They were 
listening to [Sydney radio station] Nova and heard I'll Forget You. Afterwards listeners were told to check out 'the 
amazing' clip on YouTube. That was really exciting for me. 

Df What was the appeal in doing something with Lior? 

Natasha It's actually the second clip I've made with him. Lior came to me a little battle-scarred from his past experiences with 
the film industry. He's an incredible artist and a really human being. He's very honest and full of integrity and I was quite 
taken by that straight away. I thought this must be an act. No one can be this respected and renowned and still so open. 
He said he'd never released a proper clip before because nothing he'd seen of himself had captured his vulnerability and 
his honesty. He'd seen the clip I'd done for Paul Kelly's song God Told Me To and said he wanted to work with me on a 
clip for his song Heal Me. Some would say Heal Me is quite un-video-clip-able because musically it's very unusual and it's 
hard to interpret visually because of its chaotic narrative. However, I came up with an abstract concept he really liked 
and we went off and made it. It ended up being quite an epic project, which dang near killed me. Lior is an independent 
artist and we were working with an independent artist's budget. The clip I'd done for Paul Kelly had been so well received 
that the pressure on me was high. I chose Heal Me over projects that would have been a lot easier in terms of production 
demands, and surer bets in terms of audience approval, but I loved Lior's song and really wanted to work with him, so we 
pushed through the difficulties. Then, before Heal Me was finished, Lior came and asked about the next clip and we were 
off listening to mixes of I'll Forget You. It was actually Lior who suggested shadow-puppetry for I'll Forget You. I could 
see it was the right medium for the song and that it would also make an interesting public piece. 

Df Is the music video genre one you're keen to explore further? 

Natasha I absolutely love it. I lectured on music videos at Swinburne University's film school and got to rant and wax lyrical about 
all things music video and found myself getting quite red faced. Everyone in the film industry is passionate about feature 
film and it's often what motivated them to embark on a film career in the first place. Feature films are a strong motivator 
for me too, both as a writer and director, and that goal is continually in focus. A lot of Australian filmmakers work towards 
getting their first feature made but 

I don't want to be another one¬ 
time feature jilm director 

like those we seem to keep propagating here. I'd like to work 
towards having a feature film career (see page 94 *Short-term thinking). I try to think past the first, to the second 
and third features I want to make. Music videos are a good complement to feature film making because you have to be 
economical with the storytelling. You can't rely on dialogue. You have to tell your story visually. It has to be clever to 
capture and then hold the attention of what is a very mercurial audience. You have to be able to manipulate audience 
intrigue, have a sense of velocity, of pacing and rhythm. It's a fantastic challenge. 
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* Short- term thinking, , . . 

In her book. The Triumph of the Airheads , Shelley Gare is scathing of short-term thinking, labeling it “the 
scourge of our times”. Gare describes “its disastrous effects” as “showing up in everything from our passion 
for distracting frivolity and luxury to our dysfunctional cities, creaking for lack of infrastructure, to the 
constant reorganising of companies (combined with massive retrenchments and retraining) that happens 
every 4.9 years as one chief executive officer goes and another takes his or her place. Governments do not 
worry about the twenty-year effect of their policies. They worry about w hat will keep them in power or what 
will get them back into power.” 

Yet it’s not just governments and corporations who’ve lost sight of the distant horizon and beyond, but 
individuals too. We don’t plan our careers any more, or even when we might have families with many women 
realising too late that biologically they’re running out of time. We put junk food in our mouths and months 
down the track express surprise at the numbers on the scales. Debt levels sky-rocket as we put more and 
more on our credit cards, sparing little thought for how' we might pay them off. In a 2007 National Saving 
Report carried out by The Allen Consulting Group it was found that Australia’s national saving (by all sectors 
combined) is a lower percentage of GDP than in the past, despite stronger contributions from governments 
and business. 

We live more impulsively than ever before, are able to book a flight on the day of travel, without even 
having to wait for a ticket to be mailed to us by a travel agent. There’s no need to plan dinners a week in 
advance, just jump online, put a few ingredients into Google and you have a dozen meal ideas and their 
recipes. It is easy to blame the internet. The internet gives us both immediate access to information and the 
ability to take action based on that information, but other forms of technology have also made life more 
convenience and reduced our need to plan. 

We don’t have to join the bank queue to take out money (before 4pm), but can get it on the run, 24/7 from 
ATMs. We can buy a coffee at the same time as our petrol. We don’t even have to organise in advance exactly 
where to meet friends, but rely instead on calling or texting w r hen we get there. In short, we don’t have to 
think very far ahead at all. 


Short-term thinking is part of a broader shift towards narrow-thinking, an inability or perhaps an 
unwillingness, to consider the broader implications of our actions, not just in terms of time, but in terms of 


their impact on others and our environment. Perhaps the most compelling recent example is the rise in food 
prices driven by our short-term infatuation with biofuels. Biofuels were promoted as an effective weapon in 



the battle against climate change, but the increased demand for starch-based crops has contributed at least 
in part to a world crisis in the cost of food. It’s (long) time we realised that individually and collectively our ac*>° 


Sequences beyond this meal, this week and this country. 


Df There's also the opportunity for your work to be seen by millions, more so than ever before. That must be exciting. 

Natasha More and more so. The word is it's getting bigger. Because of an explosion in the numbers of mobile media devices, 
there's talk that every song an artist makes will soon have its own video, not just a select one or two from an album. 
Also, because the standard of clips has increased dramatically, music video is becoming recognised as an art form in 
its own right. The video for Paul Kelly's God Told Me To was selected for the St Kilda Film Festival's music video offshoot 
SoundKilda. I've been a spectator there for years so it's really exciting to be screening in it. A benefit of working on music 
videos is getting to hang out with musicians. Being able to collaborate with musicians and help facilitate their vision 
is an honour and a privilege. There can be a great divide between the film and music industries so to be able to paddle 
in both ponds has been great fun. For me it has resulted in a collaborative project with Spiderbait bass player Janet 
English. I brought her onto a show that a couple of Sydney producers were working on. I'd heard Janet was a brilliant 
artist and when we met we got along brilliantly. Since then she's conjured up all the animated characters in this show 
and, because she's so multifaceted, she composed the show's theme song. I'm also working with fashion designer Kevin 
Azzopardi (see page 98 * Well-suited) . Even though his speciality is fashion he came on as art director for God Told Me 
To and costume designer on Love's Labour. When I was working with Kevin I remember thinking, wow, two heads are so 
much better than one. It can push your creative buttons so much to have an aligned collaborator testing you and raising 
the bar. It's excellent. 

Df Original ideas can be the result of working away from your primary field of interest. 

Natasha Exactly. Also, I want to be working all the time and our industry can move at a glacial pace. It's quite conservative. It goes; 

this is the money, this is who is going to get it, this is when they're going to get it and this is who they're going to work with. 
In my opinion it's why 

so many products look and feel alike and 
then drift quietly to the middle of the road. 

I like to try to come 

at the creative process a different way. By opening up our point of view on a subject we might be able to expose a new 
perspective or new truth on it. One of the best ways to do that is bring in people from different industries and throw them 
into an allied film role. I'd love to do that more. In fact. I'd love to do more work in general, but I find that I spend 80 per 

cent of my time doing administrative stuff, which leaves only a fraction of time and energy for the real work. Improving 

your craft can be a slow process with those percentages in play. If you could spend your creative hours creatively you'd 
get to practice your craft more, gain more experience and skills and the quality of your work would improve. 

Df The danger for you, I imagine, is that because you can do all that other stuff, you do end up just doing it. 

Natasha Yeah. As much as I love collaborative projects - and it is such a joy when it works out well - I find it hard to walk away 
from aspects of production. 

Df So, how far off is that first feature? 

Natasha That's a really timely question for me. There's often a lot of pressure on me to define what it is I do. Am I a writer or a 
director? Am I a producer? I try to resist that mentality and just say I'm a filmmaker and, depending on the project, I'll 
bring whatever expertise I have that suits it best. I was a lawyer and have some business acumen which helps on some 
projects, but at other times those skills are completely withheld and only the creative muscles are flexed. So, in terms of 
an impending feature film project it will depend on whether I want to attack it as a writer, a director, or as a producer. 
As a writer I've sold a couple of screenplays to producers and I'm happy for those scripts to be directed by someone who 
has more experience and ability to direct the genre than I do. I've started thinking it's probably better for me to direct 
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someone else's script and, in turn, for someone else to direct my scripts. The writer-director model is pretty unique to 
Australia. Other countries don't really favour it, and with good reason. It's kind of like asking someone to be both a brain 
surgeon and rocket scientist. While both writing and directing are related to storytelling they require very different skill 
sets and demand thousands of hours of concentrated attention before any kind of competency can be achieved. So, at 
the moment I'm in discussion to direct a script that isn't mine while also continuing to write my own scripts, which I 
envisage will be directed by another director. Basically, 

I want to make good f lms 
that tell important and engaging stories, whatever 
role that requires ojme. 

Dj You spoke about longevity in the film industry, as opposed to one-feature wonders. What do you think it takes to 
continually make great features? 

Satasha Well, you have a whole wealth of life experience leading up to your first film and in your subsequent work. While you can 
draw on the past you're often motivated by you're experiences between the first and second film. I've seen some artists 
become almost too successful very early on in their career. They haven't yet got the life experience or body of work behind 
them to work with inspiration, yet everyone is pushing them and asking what's next. At the other end of the spectrum 
there are a lot of artists who are creatively over-baked. Filmmakers can be 20 years into their career when they finally 
get their big opportunity. They've done a swathe of ads and videos and they're exhausted, or they've now got four kids 
in the back of the car. Neither of those realities are the ideal environment or head space to produce your most hungry 
work. I think the longevity of your creative stamina is connected to how, and when, you start. The ideal would be to 
start somewhere between those two extremes - when you're still hungry, but have some experience. I think artists have 
to be a lot more strategic than people realise. People think art is an accident and that an artist's career simply unfolds 
organically. In a sense that is true, external circumstances do certainly come into play, but it is more about consciously 
picking the right projects at the right time. Making a film is a long-term investment. This will sound really mechanical and 
cold, but even if I had a great career it would be an amazing achievement if I got to make a dozen feature films. So, 

I ask myself, 

if I’ve only got enough time to tell 10 stories, 
is this one strong enough to be one of those 10? 

It's important to recognise that every film you make is part of a body of work that's going to be with you forever - like a 
limb. You have to make sure the films you choose discretely announce something about you and what you have to say to 
the world and are connected to the narrative you are constructing as an artist over the course of your life. 

/)/ Have you also directed or written plays? 

Satasha Yeah, when I was a teenager. I was about 15 when I started writing and directing plays that attracted some attention. 
They allowed my writing career to get going. I was an actor as a kid and had been reading scripts since I was about nine, 
so it had always been a familiar medium for creative expression. You know, the award thing is funny. People tend to get 
very excited about someone for about five minutes. You've got to be wary of that and remember you're the same person 
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* Well-suited 


By Kate Bezar 


While studying theatre design Kevin Azzopardi realised that his true interest lay 
in designing fashion garments instead. He explains, “clothing is a fascinating 
social indicator and demarcates unique periods of history... When worn by 
individuals it invites interaction, not just by the wearer, but by others as well.” 

Kevin left NIDA (the National Institute of Dramatic Arts) and began studying 
fashion design at RMIT (the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology), 
graduating in 2007. His graduate collection of menswear titled Forme 
Printing sold several pieces to private clients and went on to win him the 
2008 Object Award for Creative Innovation. In the Object Awards , young 
designers from across Australia compete with fellow students to 
exhibit their work in Object Gallery’s annual national graduate 
exhibition Design Now! This year’s 18 finalists were selected 
from over 120 nominees from 21 universities. 

The judges were impressed by Kevin’s “exceptionally 
complex yet elegant” pieces. Kevin believes that this 
is a result of a “conversation” he fosters between the 
cloth and technique. He has worked to develop a 
number of techniques particular to his own designs 
and while the techniques themselves are not new, 
the contemporary way that he uses them is. On Kevin’s 
designs you might find smocking, more at home 
across the front of a four-year old girl’s party dress, 
used instead to capture sections of excess fabric on a 
man’s shirt. Eyelets also clamp pleats permanently into 
the cloth. 

Kevin acknowledges that the hand-production of 
garments absorbs most of a fashion designer’s time so in 
the interests of efficiency he considers various systems that 
minimize the tasks in the process. For example, rather than 
using printing for purely decorative purposes Kevin gives it a 
functional role. Coded with construction information, the print 
informs cutting, stitching, and sewing. 

Now off to London to complete an internship, Kevin’s excited 
by the opportunity to learn from Jsen Wintle, a designer reknowned 
for his workmanship who did his own apprenticeship as a tailor on 
Saville Row and who has also worked in design for theatre and film. 

Well-suited indeed. 
www. object. com.au 
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after the award as you were five minutes before it. At the same time, you want to take advantage of the momentum the 
award offers. Last year, the Paul Kelly clip won the Inside Film (IF) award for best music video and just before that one 
of my short films. Love's Labour, was nominated for a Dendy award in the fiction category. Bang, I was offered all sorts 
of projects to write and direct but none of them really fitted. Unless the project fits I'd prefer to be stuffing pamphlets 
in people's letterboxes. People ask me why I don't direct ads. It has never been my thing, but I can tell you, financially, 
it's starting to look attractive. There's no money in music videos and I'm struggling. I teach law part time at Monash 
[University] to earn my pocket money but between paid writing and directing jobs it can be pretty tight. If you're not 
careful, some film work can be like working in any other service industry and if I'd wanted to stay in a service industry I 
would have stayed in law. Why work as a service technician in a creative industry? It doesn't make sense. 

/)/ Why did you study Law? You studied both Law and Science, right? 

\atasha I loved them both, passionately. I've been asked, 

‘Law and Science, that doesn’t 
make sense?’ But it made perfect sense to me: 

one concerns 

the rules of nature and the other the rules of engagement. I'd find it really hard to get around without knowing 
what's beneath the surface. People drive in traffic, talk to each other and conduct business without knowing what 
their rights and responsibilities are. I think you need to be informed to be able to affect your circumstances and 
achieve the best possible outcomes you can. To me both law and science are the basics, the back story, of life. There 
was great joy in learning all that. I worked as a molecular microbiologist for three years, on DNA and cloning. I 
really miss it at times, but I s'pose, if you do too many things for too long you just end up a jack of all trades. I 
knew on that first morning as a lawyer it wasn't for me, but I'd made a contract with myself to keep at it for 365 
days. I literally wrote them down and crossed them off, one by one, and on the last day walked out of there. You do 
have to do a year's internship to be qualified, but for me, to complete the year was a personal goal, not a career one. 
I was surrounded by a great team of people and worked at a really lovely firm who dealt with all my eccentricities 
- like working with no fluoro lights in my office - and let me wear jeans to work. Yet, despite that, I felt in danger 
of losing something I might not have been able to get back. You lose a kind of innocence when confined to an 
institutionalised environment and made to do something you don't want to do. The positive was, however, that it 
took me so far away from what I wanted to be doing it was the push to finally take control. I had always wanted 
to be a filmmaker but I'd prevaricated because I felt the buoyancy of time and imagined life and opportunity 
stretched on infinitely. It was only once I was locked into the confines of my work predicament I realised time was 
so incredibly limited. You've got to go out and grab the opportunities now. So, I burst out of there on that last day 
and I've been running uphill ever since. Out of breath, but still running. 

DJ No looking back? 

\atasha No way. 

Df Did you hit the ground running? Did you have projects ready to go? 

Satasha Yeah, sure. Because law work can be slow in between tasks I basically did film school 101. I learned about the industry 
and read everything I possibly could about funding bodies, etcetera. I was basically getting everything in place so 
that within a month of leaving law I was producing Emma and the Barista, a short film I wrote. It went on to win the 
WorldFest [Houston International] Short Film Festival Platinum Remi for best short drama. I spent three months of that 
year traveling from festival to festival through the US. I went to Boston, Houston and Seattle - all around. It was difficult 
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*An elegy for ancestry , ’ Jessica Oldfield 

“O trees oj life When is your winter? We're not in tune we're not instinctive like migrating birds..." Rainer Maria Rilke 


Most of us can name our four 
grandparents, but what about all 
eight great-grandparents? Not 
knowing our ancestry can create 
an identity gap. Environments and 
things of a particular time and place 
also define and awaken an affinity 
with our selfhood; the parts that 
make us who we are. 

It is no wonder then, that 


when the Australian genealogical 
detective series Who do you think 
you are? debuted on television it 
attracted the largest viewership for 
a local production on SBS ever. We 
w r atch this programme and its UK 
counterpart and we visit websites 
like ancestry.com.au (wfiich claims 
to detail over a million family trees) 
because discovering who you are and 


where you come from is intrinsic to 
life, it’s fascinating and enriching. 

Artist Katherine Bowman 
responds to these ideas in a recent 
series of w'orks entitled Distant 
Elegies. Each work relates to one 
of the 10 elegies by German poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, the collection of 
which (titled Duino Elegies) Katherine 
was reading at the same time her 
grandmother gave her a box of 
old photographs before she lost 
her memory. Inside the chocolate 
box lay 50 images that “record the 
daily life of [her] grandmother and 
grandfather w hen they were about 
20 years-old in the area around 
Warrnambool and arc very evocative 
of place and a cultural era” explains 
Katherine. “I felt straight away there 
was a resonance between these two 
collections. The Duino Elegies is a 
collection of ten poems and are 
about an individual’s attempt to 
find their own place in the world.” 
The bicycle and horse in Fourth Elegy 
(pictured above), symbolic forms 
void of backgrounds themselves, 
represent Katherine’s grandfather 
and illustrate the powerful use of 
symbolism by objects and how they 
can reference a deeper memory of 
people, time and place. These works 
encapsulate the search for ancestry 
and the soul of an elegy: they sing to 
a people we long to know; 






financially but it ended up being the best investment I could have made. I learned so much about distribution and the 
realities of the film business by being on site and meeting people in Los Angeles. When I came back I was able to secure 
funding for my next project, and so on from there. My next short film was funded by the Australian Film Commission. It 
meant I could make Love's Labour on a bigger budget. You have to make sure your next project teaches you something 
and moves you forward so you're not always jogging up and down on the spot. 

Df Will you stay here and keep doing what you're doing? 

Natasha That is such a hard question. In an ideal world the answer would be yes. I love Melbourne. I was in Sydney 12 times last 
year, which was so dislocating, and I think it's going to be a battle to stay at home. I don't want to be a hypocrite and I 
do get upset about what we call the brain drain. At the same time I've been told my films will never get made here. About 
a year ago I was in my car crying on the phone to my mum. I was devastated. I'd just spoken to a guy from a major film 
funding body and learned a feature film script I'd written had had its funding rejected. I was upset, not just because 
I'd missed out on the cash, but because the guy had said to me, very off the record, 'Quite honestly, we love the script 
but we just can't fund it.' He said, 'Tash, if you want to make films like this, pick up your bags and get out, you're never 
going to get them made here.' I asked why and he said, Tour films are anywhere films and we only have enough money 
to fund films that feel Australian.' He told me my films had a kind of French, or independent American feel and wouldn't 
get Australian funding. I rang my mum so upset and said, 'I don't want to go. I want to make my films and I want to stay 
here.' I felt so conflicted and confused about what to do next. Then, honestly, I hung up the phone, walked from the car 
and wandered dazed through the back streets of Richmond. Then my phone rang. It was Paul Kelly's manager. Since then 
music videos have kept my creative side satisfied and distanced me from the turmoil I felt a year ago. That said, only in 
the past week or two has that same issue resurfaced and again I find myself in the same predicament. So, my answer is, 
I don't know. I'd so love to stay here but I've got a feeling I'm not going to be able to. 

Df We'll watch and see. You might be able to find a balance. 

Natasha A balance would be wonderful. 

Df You might have to go and earn your stripes for the credibility that attracts funding, no matter where you are. 

Natasha The interesting thing is that in this career there's no real model. The joy, and also suffocation, of the corporate model is that 
you sit in your position and you're moved along. You don't move. They move you. I detest that, but at the same time I envy 
it. In this industry you don't really have colleagues and you don't have a human resources department to advise you every 
couple of months on how your career's tracking. While the film industry has this beautiful mentoring aspect, there's also this 
quiet hum of bitchiness. 

Everyone’s very aware that we’re playing 
musical chairs. The music stops regularly 

and there are only a 

couple of seats to accommodate everyone. At the same time, we have a great amount of empathy and respect for each 
other. It's a complicated dynamic. 

Df Can you name some of the people you look up to? 

Natasha In Australia, the director whose him I most recently watched and loved is Kriv Stenders. He's someone I can't wait to 
meet. Last year Stenders made a him called Boxing Day, but it was never really released theatrically. That was another 
reason I seeped into a funk. One of the greatest films I'd ever seen hadn't even made it into cinemas. I thought, how 
can you get so far and make such a brilliant him and still not penetrate the public conscience? The writer I most admire 
is an American called Aaron Sorkin. Sorkin created the television drama West Wing. Rosemary Blight, Daniel Scharf and 
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Ann Darrouzet are producers among my role models. Ann amazes me. She has survived as an independent producer in the 
industry for 30 years, is bringing up two kids alone, studies law part time and runs marathons. Whenever I am fatigued I 
think of her and am inspired to suck it in and work harder. 

Df What kind of films do you want to make? What threads will run through them? What do you want to be known for? 

Natasha My partner asked me once who I made films for and, I think, when I know the answer to that I'll probably retire. 

Ideally, you want to be able to communicate what's burning inside you and what's current for you. I find it really hard 
to resurrect an idea I had a year ago and feel as passionately about it as I did then. Even though I keep notebooks, 
it's like trying to remember a dream - it's just not as real the next day. One goal I have is to keep the audience firmly 
in mind when I'm working. You're always made to serve so many different masters - a producer, a funding body, a 
Zeitgeist - and in the effort to please them all style can win out over substance. A friend of mine recently shared with 
me a quote by Russian playwright Anton Chekhov. It was something about never trying to impress. It is crucial to make 
sure you're serving your story and your impetus for telling it; what makes it your point of view and your perspective. 
In terms of the style of films I want to make my aesthetic influences are varied. My dad is French and I grew up at the 
Astor - an old cinema in Melbourne. He took me there two or three nights a week from the age of eight and I would 

watch five or six films a week that were predominantly old French cinema. To a degree, that work is ingrained in my 

cells. When I look at the work I've made so far I suppose I expect a lot from the audience in terms of participation. 
I'd like to be able to maintain that, where the story demands it. I want to make decisions that serve the story and the 
audience's experience of it, not broad commercial concerns. 

Df There's nothing wrong with making people work a little bit. We're lazy because we've spoon fed. 

Natasha Yeah, I sometimes think my last film might have pushed that a little too far. The narrative might have been too 
ethereal. On each project the hardest thing is to listen to the right degree of feedback. There's nothing better 
than being in a cinema audience and feeling their reaction to your work, but what you do with that is potentially 
dangerous. If it informs you too much you can find yourself trying to please with your next work and move away 
from your main creative directive. As you make more work it becomes harder still to create pure work because 
there's more critique embedded in your conscience to haunt you when formulating the next plot. All of this is very 
much on my mind right now because I'm writing again. I found my first couple of drafts were just total crap and 
realised I was crowd-pleasing. I knew what to do in order to please and went, 

this is shit. 

I’m just scared ojalienating the audience. I have 
to start writing from within again. 

Df I wouldn't have the first clue on writing a script. You must be thinking about so many things at once - the action, the 
dialogue and the shot. 

Natasha For me it's like method acting but it's method writing. You tend to act as a medium. You need to find that pure unconscious 
space from where you can literally lift truth. That's one part of the process, but there's also an analytical stage where you 
mould that mental vomit into Something crafted. It's that thing about art not being an accident. People ask me if I find 
writing really easy. I'm like, why, because it involves pen and paper? Of all the things I've done writing is, by leagues, the 
hardest endeavour. It's both scientific and artistic. It's both emotional and rational. It requires discipline and diligence 
without prospect of reward. It's personal and collective... it's everything. They say it takes 10,000 hours of writing before 
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you write that first good script. I've written four screenplays, for free, and they're scripts I don't anticipate will be made, 
or even read necessarily, and people ask me what I do it for. It's like practice. The American screenwriting community 
is incredible. A television show will have nine writers developing the concept for six months before it even gets to the 
scriptwriting stage. Their standards are incredible. I try to take my lessons from their practice. I'm quite fanatical and am 
always trying to improve my craft. A major reason I haven't pushed to shoot one of my feature scripts is I feel I haven't 
yet written my best script. Until then 

I’m not going to waste the 
money, time and environmental resources on a 
masturbatory exercise. 

People push you and tell you to do it now while you've got the 
momentum, but I feel like why bust my gut now to contribute to the wealth of shit work already out there. 

/)/ There is plenty of that. 

Xatusha I'd rather eat beans for a bit longer and make something worthwhile when I'm capable. 

/)/ Tell me a little more about your childhood. You said your dad is French. 

Xutasha And my mum is Russian. They both came to Australia when they were little. My grandmother spoke to me only in French 
so I've got that Francophile thing going on. Most of my family is still in France and there's only a small group of us here, 
so we go to France every couple of years to visit. I was born in Melbourne. An Irish friend who came to live here told me 
once they hadn't met anyone more Melbourne than me. You are the physical embodiment of Melbourne,' she said. I'm still 
learning what she meant but think it was about wearing black, wandering the streets and reading books in cafes. 

Df And drinking lots of coffee. 

Xatusha Yeah. 

Df Also, being the child of European immigrants is very Melbourne, I think. 

Xatusha In my family we love our French breads and pastries, but also footy on the weekends. We love surfing and the beach life. 
It's a real mix. I feel very at home here. As I get older, I am stronger about my Australian identity, whatever that means, 
and especially since the last Federal Government election. Is that a really weird thing to say? All of a sudden I feel like my 
surroundings are more emblematic, more in tune with me and who I am. I don't know I noticed it was missing until the 
change in government but suddenly I feel more in my place. I feel part of something exciting and my identity is swelling 
to fit that (see page 102 *An elegy for ancestry). I haven't had that before. I feel like I'm growing up with the country, 
or something, which is great. I'd love to stay here and be a part of that. 

Df Do you sometimes wish for more formal film training? 

Xatusha Not formal training as such but I love learning and having access to a formal institution for that. You can turn up and ask 
questions and there's a library and resources like old cameras to bang around. You're not confined to a day's equipment 
rental and you can gain a sense of play and experimentation from educators. Still, you learn so much more on set. I 
imagine the learning curve will flatten out at some point and I might go and seek out some formal training. When that 
wears off. I'll try hitting it another way or maybe go back to theatre for a while. For now, 

the learning 

curve is still pretty much straight upjor me. / 
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Fiona Sweetman’s Melbourne 

'People who experience this city rather than just sec it are the ones who enjoy it most.' 



Melbourne has more layers than a wedding cake and more treasures than 
a pirate’s chest. While it is widely renowned as a shopping capital, many 
of its most exquisite retail outlets are never found by visitors. Unless, that 
is, they meet Fiona Sweetman. When it comes to the less obvious aspects 
of Melbourne shopping, Fiona is on a mission to make the unknown 


known. Her Hidden Secrets Tours reveal reclusive retailers, as well as 
Melbourne’s fascinating history and architecture. 

A FEW OF MY FAVOURITE THINGS 

SUPERIOR SHOPPING 

Alphaville is a great boutique run by a brother and sister team, Alex and 
Georgie. Their clothes are all designed here, with lots of character and 
quirky printing. What I like is that they combine real tailoring with some 
street edginess. I have a favourite jacket from there printed with portraits 
of the Rolling Stones but somehow they look like dragonflies (209 Flinders 
Ln, Melbourne, 03 9663 3002, www.alpha60.com.au). 

ART 

Until Never Gallery is a place where I go to sec what other people are 
experimenting with and passionate about. Andrew Mac’s gallery space 
is small, but he showcases amazing new talents, artists who I believe 
will become stand-out names. He helps me demystify street art and 
present it to the everyday pedestrian (2/3-5 Hosier Ln, Melbourne. 
Enter from Rutledge Ln). 


Brigitte Hafner and James Broadway's Melbourne 

7 really lore the wine and food culture in Melbourne. I am constantly ama/ed at the access we haw to cjreat quality stujj- James Broadway 



‘Enoteca’ is an Italian word which translates literally as Svine library’, an 
intriguing concept given a local tw ist at Brigitte and James’s Gertrude Street 
Enoteca. This bistro-style favourite in inner-city Fitzroy has some of the 
studiousness about wine that one might associate with a conventional library, 
plus towering shelves and enthusiastic stall; but there is no requirement to 
stay quiet. On the contrary, it is a lively space where customers are invited to 
sit and enjoy good company as w ell as good food and wine. 

A FEW OF THEIR FAVOURITE THINGS 

FOOD AM) WINE 

Brigitte: Verge is a restaurant that is architecturally edgy but with a soft 
interior looking out onto the Treasury Gardens. Simon Denton serves 


modem Australiart/Japanese food which is really light, and I always walk 
away afterwards feeling wonderful. (1 Flinders Ln, Melbourne, 03 9639 
9500, www.vergerestaurant.com.au ). 

James: Gerald’s Bar in Rathdowne Street is great because it is all about the 
owner, Gerald Dificy, a classic dour Englishman. He knows his booze and 
he knows how to run a great bar. It is a place where a lot of food and wine 
industry people go for a quiet drink - or a noisy one (386 Rathdowne St, 
Carlton North, 03 9349 4748). 

CULTURAL PURSUITS 

Brigitte: I love the NGV International in St Kilda Road. I have always 
liked the design of the gallery, the building is so well thought out, 
and it offers the opportunity to see so many fabulous international 
exhibitions (180 St Kilda Rd, Melbourne, 03 8620 2222, www.ngv.vic. 
gov.au/ngvinternational). 

James: My oldest friend is a brilliant jazz pianist so I go to Bennetts Lane 
to see him play or to hear other jazz musicians. It is a genuine jazz venue 
in the heart of the city, a wonderful place (25 Bennetts Ln, Melbourne, 03 
9663 2856, www.bennettslane.com). 

lo he kept updated about Melbourne's creative secrets, arts and desiejn exhibitions, 
new bars and restaurants and up-and-coming designers, subscribe to the *Lost and 
bound' e-bulletin b\ visitiinj mi \\:\isitvictoria.com/hstandjound 
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ewb 

elements 

a unique Indigenous art 
exhibition touring nationally 

MAY - OCTOBER 2008 




EWB Elements will change how 
you see Aboriginal art. Join us to 
celebrate the diversity, cultural 
richness, and achievements of 
Indigenous Australian artists. 

Funds raised will support Engineers Without 
Borders’ programs with Aboriginal & Torres 
Strait Islander peoples and our community 
outreach towards a reconciled Australia. 

www. ewb. org.au/elements 
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